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RIOTS. 

THE anti-temperance press generally has 
been doing its best to make capital out of the 
most unfortunate riots reported, as it turns 
out, in grossly exaggerated fashion from 
South Carolina. 
used as an argument against Prohibition. 
Asa matter of fact, the riot has not been 
against Prohibition but against the exclusive 
right which the State has assumed of being 
There is no Prohibitory Law 
in South Carolina; and High Licence and 
Local Option having both been tried with 
only partial success, it seems that a young 
Governor, Tillman, hit upon the plan of giving 
the State, through public dispensaries 
(licensed druggists), the exclusive right of 
sale of only such liquor as had been tested 
by the State analyst. 


The occurrence has been 


the vendor. 


This appears to have met with general 
favour amongst the law-abiding inhabitants ; 
but a gang of pestilent fellows, instigated by 
the liquor sellers, combined to cast obloquy 
upon a law which has worked wonders in the 
decrease of drunkenness. One needs to travel 
in America for a time fully to realise things 
as they are. The liquor interest there has 
such a hold upon political and municipal life 
that the very upholders of the peace are in 
most of the large cities practically con- 
spirators against the body politic, whenever 
that sacred interest, the drink, is assailed. 
We in this country as yet have seen little of 
active assault ; but now that with us warfare 
is being carried direct into the camp of the 
liquor seller, we may expect to find an 
organisation no less unscrupulous than that 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

It is reassuring to know that at an early 
hour on Tuesday morning all was quiet; and 
the disturbances may be considered to have 
entirely lost their serious character. 


MANAGETSIENT. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 

MISS HARRIS, 
Heap Misraess, Ben Jonson Street ScHoots. 
Arter all, I thought, as I journeyed along 
Whitechapel to the Ben Jonson Street Schools, 
the East End is not.such a dreadful place. Its 
beautiful wide streets and fine open pavements 
would do credit to tha West End. The toiling 
thousands, hurrying along the streets, looked 
fairly bright and cheerfql on this clear, frosty 
afternoon, but the picturesque effect of ’Arriet 
was wanting. She was toiling away in factory 
and warehouse, and could hot grace the pave- 
ments at this particular hour, Sunday afternoon 
is tne time to see ’Arriet in full parade in the 
Mile End Road, when her hat and feathers— 
more especially the oe —are in full 
evidence. 

The busy hum of children's: voices, some 
sweetly singing, others going through with the 
familiar B-E BE, told me that I'had at last 
reached the school of which I was in quest. Miss 
Harris received me in her usual bright and 
cordial manner, and suggested that I should 
first of all make a tour of the school. 


THE BOARD'S LARGEST GIRLS’ SCHOOL AT 
WORK. 

Leading the way through the nicely kept 
corridor, Miss Harris threw open the door of 
the first-class room, and said, “ Here are\ our 
waifs and strays, the children who have hitherto 
evaded school, and are driven in off the streets, 
Notice the difference between these at this end 
of the room, who have only just come in, and 
those at the further end who have been here 
some time.” 

As I looked at the new-comers I saw where 
the difference lay; they had a restless, out-of- 
place kind of look, and could not follow correctly 
the simplest drill. They would, doubtless, have 
liked better to play in a gutter than learn in a 
class-room. As I glanced from them to those of 
the same class who had been for some time 
under discipline, the contrast was very marked, 
showing by their brighter faces and quick, easy 
movements what training can do, even with the 
most neglected and degraded. 

And so we passed on from class to class, 
ascending gradually from the piteous little waifs 
and strays, just starting up the educational 
ladder, until we reached the sixth standard, 
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where copy-books were brought for my inspec- 
tion, containing writing of such a regular 
and copper-plate order as would be calculated to 
make an attorney’s clerk green with envy—no 
blots, no erasures, no “ park palings,” all on the 
slope. And the children looked so bright, happy 
and intelligent. Surely, I thought, these girls 
with their well-trained hands and heads will 
never get drafted into a sweater's den. There 
must bea good time in store for the future 
working girls of the East End, and we shall yet 
see that the cultivated brain, whether resident 
in the skull of a man or of a woman, will com- 
mand the “ living wage ”—and more. 


charge of its respective teacher, I accom- 
panied the Head Mistress back to her own little 
sanctum, to have a talk. It was easy to see 
that love made her influence supreme through 
this school of nearly 700 girls; there was an 
unmistakable bond of sympathy between herself 
and every child and each teacher in the school. 
But her word was law all the same. I gathered 
also that Miss Harris is one of the teachers who 
does not allow her pupils to slip away from her 
notice after they leave school. In reply to a 
question on this point she said— 

“ Many of the girls like to keep up @ connec- 
tion with the school after they leave. It is 
sort of anchorage for them when they set out 
upon their work in life. There is one old pupil 
who has never missed writing to me on my 
birthday for twelve years. She lives in the 
country, and I have only seen her twice in that 
time, yet she never forgets to write to me.” 

“I must say, Miss Harris, that your girls do 
not show many outward evidences of the 
squalor and vice usually attributed to the Fast 
End.” 

“No, we consider that the East End is not 
to be compared in wickedness and vica to 
the West End. Of course, we have here a 
mass of labouring people, and amongst many of 
them there is a deal of misery and priva- 
tion, but the bulk are by no means 
depraved or vicious; at heart they area good 
and kindly people. I cannot have the East 
End run down,” said Miss Harris, with a very 
decided shake of her head. 


THE RELIGIOUS TEST. 
‘What do you think of the proposed circular 


to School Board teachers upon religious teach- 
ing?” 


trained to the same feeling. But you know, 
said Miss Harris, with a laugh, “I do not say 
that a Jew and Gentile squabble does not take 
place in the playground at times; still, broadly 
speaking, the scholars are guided by the example 
of the teachers.” 


LADY MANAGERS, 


“T believe, Miss Harris, that in your recent 
paper, read at Toynbee Hall, you spoke strongly 
in favour of lady managers for the School Board 
Districts ? ” 

“‘ Yes, I feel strongly that all schools in which 
girls are taught, or women teachers work, should 
have women among the managers. They could 
do so much good in visiting the classes. I 
remember once hearing a lesson given on calico, 
in which the teacher extolled the advantages of 
wearing unbleached cloth. A lady School Board 
member was present and the girls eyed her very 
curiously, wondering, no doubt, what she would 
think of unbleached calico. At the end of the 
lesson, after thanking the teacher, she turned to 
the girls and told them that she was wearing 
unbleached underclothing, and strongly recom- 
mended them to follow their teacher's advice 
and do the same. 

“There are so many way3 in which a kind- 
hearted, motherly woman can help teachers, 
pupils, and parents in their work, A lady 
manager can give personal sympathy to the 
young teachers fresh from college, who are 
isolated beings, away from home and friends and 
sorely in need of a friend to guide them. Then 
thero are sick children to be visited, poverty and 
distress in the homes of the scholars to be 
investigated, amusement and recreation clubs to 
be organised for the girls just leaving school, 
who are in that trying transition period between 
childhood and early womanhood. A lady 
manager could be made intimately acquainted 
with the needs and difficulties of the teachers, 
and could lay matters before the Board.” 

“But surely, Miss Harris, there are lady 
managers in connection with every School Board 
District ? ” 

“TI believe that by the rules there must be 
lady managers in all groups of managers, but I 
am sorry to say ladies cannot be found to fill the 
post. Now, here is a work for women to do, 
and a work which I believe the Board will ba 
only too thankful if they would undertake. You 
sce the lady School Board members have their 
hands full of special work, we teachers are 
fully occupied with ours, and there is a large 
field of usefulness, in connection with school 
management, inadequately supplied with women 
workers. Do make a point of this,” said Miss 
Harris, with emphasis. 


MEN INSPECT NEEDLEWORK. 


After looking at writing and sums, hearing 
faultless recitations, and listening to the really 
beautiful reading of a little girl who twelve 
months ago. did not even know her alphabet, 
Mies Harris brought forward a pile of under- 
clothing and various small, specimens of needle- 
work, 

“These,” she said, “are being prepared for 
the Inspector, when he comes.” 

‘When he comes? ” 

“ Yes—he /” replied Miss Harris, amused at 
my astonishment. 

“Is it possible that mon are appointed to 
inspect the needlework iu a girls’ school ? ” 

“Certainly, at present it isa part of an In- 
spector's duty. The Hon. Mrs. Colborne is 
the only lady officially appointed to this wor k, 
but of course it is impossible for the whole of 
the needlework from all the schools to pass 
through her hands, consequently a large portion 
of it must be examined by the male Inspector, 
He can, of course, take small specimens like 
these,” said Miss Harris—producing samples of 
darning, button-hole making, cross-stitch, and 
patching—“ home to his wife, and get the benefit 
of her advice, but on examination-day the older 
girls have to bring the underclothing they have 
made to be judged by the Inspector.” 

“Quite a farce, I should think ?” 

“No; usé has made these gentlemen quite 
clever at this work. They find out the faulty 
places very quickly, I assure you; although I 
agree with you that the inspection of needlework 
and many matters in connection with a girls’ 
school would more fittingly be in the hands of 
women. The girls enjoy both the cookery and 
the sewing lessons very much. It is something 
they can carry directly into their homes. They 
take great pleasure in cutting out and design- 
ing. Look at these specimens of a baby’s 
bodice.” And here Miss Harris brought for- 
ward a pile of patterns cut in delicate tissue 
paper, clean and beautiful enough to have come 
from a West End fashion publisher’s. In form 
the patterns were much alike, the distinction 
lay in the ornamentation— such delicate tracery 
to imitate hand needlework, scalloping, or van- 
dykes in pink paper to ornament the neck and 
sleeves; and, in one instance, the finest of 
feather-stitching in the finest of cotton had been 
worked upon the tissue paper down the front 
of the bodice. I could only hope that the clever 
fingers which had wrought this beautiful design 
would never be driven to do slop work. 


“It is not a subject I care to say much about; 
in fact, I regard it more as a bone of contention 
between the opposing parties upon the Board, 
than as a matter specially concerning the 
teachers. 1 have been a teacher for twenty 
years under the London School Board, so bave 
had ample opportunity of testing the present 
system, and personally, I think we cannot do 
better than go on with the compromise as it 
stands. I have never received a single complaint 
regarding the present religious instruction given 
in the schools from either parents or children. 
In a former school where I was mistress there 
were a lot of Jew children, so that I had plenty 
of opportunity to test the question practically. 
Parents generally said when they brought their 
children to school that they were Jews, and 
after such an intimation, those children only 
came to the Old Testarnent lessons. But I 
must confess it was difficult to keep them away 
from the New Testament lessons. I have seen 
those Jew children come creeping back to the 
schoolroom often after they had been told to 
retire. And once a Jew child begged to be 
allowed to compete in the New Testament exam- 
ination. ‘ How can you?’ I said; ‘ you do not 
know anything about it.’ ‘Oh, yes, I do,’ 
she replied, ‘I have learned it from the others.’ 
She was sorely disappointed at not being allowed 
to compete.” 

“ But if Jew children have to be put outside 
while some portion of the religious instruction 
is being given, do they not get taunted by the 
others ?” 

“I have never seen much of that kind of 
thing. The children usually follow the teachers’ 
lead, and as no right-minded teacher would ever 
show any distinction in her treatment of scholars 
because of their religious belief, the pupils are 


SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 


“No doubt, Miss Harris, there are many ways 
in which ladies of leisure can help in girls’ 
schools ? ” 

“Yes, we are always so glad to receive gifts 
of flowers and plants to place about our class- 
rooms ; they are a source of great pleasure to the 
children. Gifts or loans of pictures and photo- 
graphs, too, especially from people who would 
come and talk about them. Gifts of books and 
magazines suitable for the elder girls, specimens 
for the school museum or to illustrate object 
lessons, and odd pieces of material to make into 
garments for some of the children who are sent 
into the country in the summer; these are a 
few of the things which kindly-disposed women 
can help us in, even if they are not official 
managers.” 

“Do you think that the children suffer 
severely from want of food and from over-pres- 
sure P” 

“The distress is not so great as is often 
thought. There are some unfortunate children 
who would come starving to school if it were 


INFLUENCE AS TEACHER. 
Leaving the class rooms, each under 
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not for the free breakfasts, but _the number is 
not relatively large. I do not think, either, that 
the cases of injury through over-pressure are 
numerous. In fact,” laughed Miss Harris, “ I 
think the teachers suffer most under the present 
system.” 

THE SWORD OF THE INSPECTOR. 


‘It would be better for both teachers and 
pupils if the system of individual examination 
was abolished. As it is, a teacher is worked to 
distraction to get dull pupils up to the required 
standard—an absolute impossibility often. I 
have known a teacher simply slave to bring on 
a backward pupil, and after two months’ work 
perhaps the child stays away fur a week or two, 
and nearly all that labour is lost. Too much 
time is spent in forcing the dull intellects, be- 
cause the sword of the inspector is hanging over 
their heads. What we want is better organisa- 
tion for dealing with irregulars, and inspection 
only as regards general methods of teaching. I 
think the system of individual examination is 
wrong. It is of no use to kill children with 
undue pressure. Ihave some children here who 
simply cannot learn, and I say to my teachers, 
leave them to do the best they can, and give 
your attention where it is of most use. No 
class of workers, I believe, are so prone to over- 
anxiety as women teachers ; in many cases it is so 
intense as to end in nervous breakdown. The 
two things that would help us most in our work 
are regular attendance and general inspection in 
place of individual examination.” 

Sarau A. Toorey. 


A CLOISTERED BOHEMIA. 


BY ANNIE E. HOLDSWORTH. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A MESSAGE FROM HOME. 


Lonpon had awakened to a perfect day. It 
was still early. Nine o'clock had chimed 
from tower and belfry, the sounds breaking 
like a spent wave in the silence overhead. 

Crossing Bedford Square on her way to 
Allison’s office Jean’s feet stepped lightly to 
the lilt of the life around her. The trees, 
still bare, yet blurred by breaking green, 
were delicately traced against a sky of clear 
amber. The asphalte, washed by recent rain, 
was clean and white. Here a fruit barrow 
made a patch of colour; there, under the 
lamp-post a basket of violets stained the 
pavement purple. 

There seemed to be flowers everywhere, 
and across Oxford Street, and down towards 
the squares, passed the buyers from Covent 
Garden carrying masses of yellow broom and 
starry cineraria, white spircea, and crimson 
heaths. 

A sharp twitter of birds made itself heard 
above the clatter of a vagrant cab; then the 
wheels of sound slowed down to the march of 
the still morning. 

Jean’s thoughts were busy. The story she 
was writing with Allison was nearly finished. 
In a little while she would have to find some 
other work ; and she knew by bitter experi- 
ence that this is not an easy thing to do in 
London, She remembered the time, not so 
long ago, when she had lived from day to 
day dependent on the uncertain sums she had 
earned by journalism ; when she had some- 
times gone hungry to bed, or dined on soup 
and bread at a vegetarian restaurant. They 
had not been easy days; but she treasured 
their memory, for they had taught her 
endurance and self-subsistence, and opened a 
door into wider experiences of life. She had 
learned through them to pierce the husk of 
outside things, to find the good and the true 
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and the eternal at the heart of every phase 
of life. But glancing into the future she 
shrank from another such time of famine. 
And yet when her story was finished she 
would have to depend once more on the 
insecure stay of journalism. She knew that 
it only needed a word, and Allison would give 
her a permanent on his staff. But her 
pride would not allow her to speak the word ; 
Allison’s friendship was too precious and holy 
to be put to sordid uses. 

There was no disguise now about her love 
for him; she concealed only its greatness, 
Allison would have wondered if he had known 
the power of her passion. He knew, of 
course, that she loved him; but he had no 
suspicion of the force that underlay her calm 
exterior. He had learned the beauty of her 
rare smile, and could interpret the light in 
her eyes. He saw that they were for him 
alone, and it had become pleasant to him to 
monopolise them, but lie did not guess that 
Jean had yielded her whole soul tohim. The 
two seldom spoke of love; but they talked 
on every other subject, finding mutual 
interest in literature, in the topics of the 
hour, and the burning questions of the day. 

Allison’s journal was a constant delight to 
Jean; and in these days she did as much to- 
wards its editing as the editor himself. The 
woman’s influence began to be seen in its 
pages, and the editor began to be known as 
a champion of the cause of woman. Allison 
was not aware how greatly Jean influenced 
him; she, on the other hand, knew that 
there was no part of her life that his love 
had not touched. She laid bare her mind to 
him, her thoughts, ideals, aspirations, and 
they purified his own. 

She wrote verses for him in which he saw 
his own fancies given back to him winged 
and crowned. 

She was not conventional, and there was 
no false modesty in her association with him. 
She knew they loved each other, and that 
between them only friendship was possible, 
and she never glossed over the situation, but 
gave her friendship royally, demanding only 
friendship in return. The simplicity with 
which she accepted the position wasa constant 
marvel to Allison. He had come to rely on 
her clear judgment and practical good sense, 
and a knowledge of her strength strengthened 
him in the difficult task he had set himself. 

It was not easy for him, a man with a 
man’s passions, to be satisfied with the 
“‘ sisterly sweet hand-in-hand” of their com- 
radeship, when it only needed a word from 
him to break down the bars between them. 
By claiming his legal right to divorce the 
woman whom he had married, the locked gates 
would fly open before them; but Allison 
would not speak the sesame. Long before 
Jean had confessed her love for him, he had 
wrestled with that temptation and overcome 
it. The traditions of a pure boyhood had 
ever influenced his attitude towards women ; 
and he had always insisted on one standard 
of purity for both sexes. Why should the 
fallen woman have the world’s censuré, while 
the fallen man went free? Why should the 
harlot be divorced, while the man who made 
her such became an honoured husband and 
father ? 

Ten years ago Allison had refused to accept 
his freedom from a one-sided law, and now, 
while he strained at his fetters and fainted 
under their weight, he remained true to his 
principles. Not even for Jean’s sake would 
he accept the freedom a woman in like 
circumstances could not claim. He honoured 
his principles, but at the cost of the softer 
virtues. His face took on a grim look, and 
his blue eyes became hard, 
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mor*se and silent, and it needed all Jean’s 
ee to exorcise the evil spirits that possessed 
im. 

But she was very patient with him, and 
their work together was a gain to both. 
To the girl love gave » deep and precious 
meaning to life. She no longer lived for her- 
self, and her writing had upon it the divine 
light of solflessness. She read, and thought, 
and wrote no longer for fame, but for Allison’s 
approval, that in the days to come he might 
be proud of her. She had had a hard youth. 
Thwarted, opposed by family and circum- 
stances, finding obstacles everywhere, her 
literary life had struggled into being by sheer 
force of its own vitality. 

Jean was an only child, and her mother, a 
stern and rigid Presbyterian, had never 
approved of her “ feckless” ways. While her 
contemporaries were busy at household tasks 
—baking, mending, cleaning—Jean was 
dreaming over a book, or wasting her time 
over “idle writing.” Had she been a boy her 
studies would have set her in the Church of 
her fathers ; but a girl who cared for nothing 
but books was a sore trial to the practical and 
narrow Scotswoman. 

When the intolerable friction between 
mother and child ended in the revolt of the 
daughter, the proud old woman gave no sign 
of her defeat. With apparent relief at her 
departure, she saw her child leave the home ; 
and when she had dowered her with the 
cumbrous furniture of which Pat had rid her, 
her responsibilities were ai an end. She was 
a hale and vigorous person, conservative, and 
independent to the very marrow. In all the 
months of Jean’s absence she had never by 
word or sign shown that she missed her. 

On this gay morning Jean thought pitifully 
of her old circumscribed life, and tenderly of 
the widowed mother, who was her only rela- 
tive. 

She had long since forgiven the sternness 
that had driven her out to battle with the 
world; and as she walked on she had a 
curious sense of nearness to her mother never 
felt in the years when she had lived beside 
her. It seemed that a gentle enfolding love 
was around her, and her heart went out to 
meet it with a great tenderness. ‘ Mother,” 
she said softly to herself; and walked on with 
a delicious sense of newly-won understanding 
between them. 

Allison was at work when she arrived at 
the office. His face was grave; and Jean 
only gave him a bright good morning 
before she seated herself and began to arrange 
her manuscripts. She seemed to have brought 
the sunshine with her into the dingy office. 
The lines in his brow cleared, and he watched 
her a moment unobserved, recalling some 
lines of Walt Whitman as he noticed her 
bearing, the staid poise of her head, the frank 
innocence of her glance,— 

Her shape arises ! 

She less guarded than ever, yet more guarded 

than ever. 

The gross and soiled she moves among do not 

make her gross and soiled ; 

She knows the thoughts as she passes ; nothing 

is concealed from her ; 

She is none the less considerate or friendly 

therefor, 

She is best beloved —— 

He stopped, interrupted by the entrance of 
the oflice boy, who presented a thin yellow 
envelope to Jean. 

‘“‘ A telegram for you, miss.” 

Jean opened it mechanically, and saw that 
it had been re-forwarded from Keppel Street. 
The words reached her eyes, but conveyed no 
meaning to her brain. 

“Your mother ts dying. Come at once.” 

She sat staring at the paper; her face 
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grew white and a strange numbness stole 
overher. Allison came round to her side and 
azed anxiously down at her. 

‘‘ Miss Forrester, have you bad news ?” 

She did not answer, and he stooped and 
read the telegram. Then he laid his hand 
gently on her shoulder. 

‘Tt may not be so bad as this. 
pull yourself together.” 

‘“‘T ought not to have left her,” she cried. 
‘I ought to have been withher. I have left 
her to die alone.” 

‘‘ Nonsense! she is not dead yet.” He 
looked at his watch. ‘If youstart at once, 
go straight to King’s Cross, you would 
— the Scotch express. I should advise 
that.” 

“Yes,” said Jean ; 
move. 

He touched her hand. ‘Come dear, you 
have no time to lose.” 

‘¢ It is too late,” she answered. ‘ Mother 
is dead.” 

“Nonsense,” he said again. ‘ She is 
probably very ill, but you won't help her by 
sitting here. I’ll see you to the station. 
You will be in Skyrle to-night.” 

But as he said the words his heart sank. 
Before him pa-sed the lonely interminable 
hours that divided Jean from her mother’s side. 
She was stunned and helpless now. How 
could she bear the long suspense? And there 
was no time to summon any friend to go with 
her. 

“Try and be brave for my sake,” he said, 
hoarsely. ‘It kills me tosee you like this.” 

She rose then and smiled uncertainly at 
him. ‘Iwill go if you want me to,” she 
said. ‘But it is too late; she died this 
morning just after nine.” She was going 
out as she was, without hat or cloak. 

Allison stopped her, and brought her things, 
and Jean stood like a child while he put 
them on her. i 

His face was as white as hers. It needed 
all his self-mastery to bear the sight of her 

suffering, standing aloof from her. It would 
have been sweet to have taken her in his 
arms and to have comforted her. But he 
put astrong control upon himself, and only 
the exceeding gentleness of his manner 
showed that he was not indifferent to her 
trouble. 

They were in good time for the train. 
Allison had taken Jean’s ticket, and found 
her a place in a compartment with two ladie. 
who were going to Edinburgh, and he stood at 
the carriage door watching her wistfully. 
She leaned back, too dazed even to notice his 

resence; and her helplessness, and the face 
from which all life had been shocked, made 
their urgent appeal to him. 

He could bear it no longer. Flinging to 
the winds every consideration but the sore 
need of the woman he loved, he hurried to the 
booking office. It was the work of a few 
minutes to secure his ticket, despatch a 
telegram to his office, supply himself with a 
rug and papers ; and he took his seat beside 
Jean as the bell rang for starting. 

He answered the question in her eyes by 
a reassuring smile. ‘I am going north by 
this train. You will let me take care of 
you ?” 

For answer she laid her hand in his, and 
slow tears gathered and coursed down her 
cheeks.  Allison’s heart was stirred with a 
great pity, but he withdrew his hand, and 
busied himself with the Chronicle. And so 
the weary journey began. 

(To be continued.) 
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It is suggested that a Presbyterian Social Union 
be formed for London, 
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THE WORKING WOTSIAN. 


THE LABOUR COMMISSION REPORT ON 

THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 

BY E. DIXON. 
Ir may be safely surmised that few, if any, more 
important and valuable documents concerning 
the industrial life of the working woman than 
the Blue Book recently issued by the Royal 
Commission on Labour have ever been published 
under Government authority in this country. 
This report embodies the results of the investi- 
gatious undertaken by the four Lady Assistant 
Commissioners into certuin selected industries 
in the three kingdoms in which women are 
found in considerable numbers as wage-earners. 

The four Commissioners—Miss Eliza Orme, 
Miss Clara Collet (now Labour Correspondent 
for Women’s Work in the Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade), Miss May Abraham (now 
one of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Factories 
and Workshops where women are employed), 
and Miss Margaret Irwin—were instructed in 
March, 1892, to make a special inquiry into the 
conditions and nature of women’s industrial 
work, They were to keep in view more 
especially— 

(1) The difference in the rate of wages of 
men and women respectively. 

(2) The alleged grievances under which 
women were said or believed to 
labour. 

(3) The effects of women’s industrial em- 
ployment upon their health, their 
morals, and the welfare or other- 
wise of their homes. 

(4) The exclusion of women from trades 
in which their labour would be not 
unsuitable, and the reasons for such 
exclusion where it is found in 
operation. 

After eighteen months’ labour the Com- 
missioners sent in their reports, each one signed 
by the Senior Lady Assistant Commissioner 
(Miss Orme), as well as by the separate writers. 

The technical reason for the requirement of 
a two-fold signature to each section of the final 
report is not stated, but as it entailed the 
exclusion of all suggestions on the part of the 
several commissioners, as to remedial measures, 
legislative or other, it is a matter for regret, 
and we may express a sincere hope that at some 
future time it may be found possible for the 
opinions of these experts to be collected, sum- 
marised, and published. For if the report is 
valuable in a high degree to the student of 
social problems, and reflects credit on the Depart- 
ment which instituted it and placed the inves- 
tigation in the hands of such thoroughly 
competent women as the four Commissioners 
proved themselves beyond a doubt to be, it 
must also be confessed that the state of things 
which the report reveals is, notwithstanding a 
few scattered exceptional gleams of better 
things, melancholy and unsatisfactory in the 
extreme, and a disgrace to any nation that 
pretends to care at all for its womanhood. The 
living wage for women seems, indeed, as a 
working principle to be as yet unarisen in the 
public mind, the more so, perhaps, because, 
owing to the comparative defencelessness of 
women, physically and psychologically, as com- 
pared with men, it is much easier to “ sweat ”’ 
the former. 

I propose, therefore, in this and the three 
following papers, to give some of the results of the 
Lady Assistant Commissioners’ investigations ; 
not taking each industry separately, as they 
have done, but summarising some of the evi- 
dence on certain special points which is scat- 
tered throughout the reports on the various 
industries selected. It may be useful also, 
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seeing that the present report does but sample 
certain manual industries, to supplement the 
above by some statistics as to the women and 
girls who are working for wages or salaries of all 
kinds in England and Wales. The points which 
will receive more particular attention in the 
following papers are three: (1) the length of 
the womun’s day’s work ; overtime; the opera- 
tion of the Factory Acts. (2) The rates of 
women's wages; the competition of married 
women; women and trades-unions. (3) The 
influence, direct and indirect, of (a) the condi- 
tions under which the work is carried on, and 
(b) the rate of wages, upon the health and the 
morals of the working women concerned. This 
is the scope generally of the following articles ; 
it does not, however, necessarily follow that the 
evidence afforded by the report may not bo 
somewhat partial and perhaps inconclusive. 
WOMAN IN A MAJORITY. 

According to the Census Report of 1891, 
vol. iii, the total population was over twenty- 
nine millions in England and Wales, of whom 
there were nearly nine hundred thousand 
(896,723) more females than males. Subtract- 
ing those under the age of twenty, we find that 
the excess of females over males is 847,557. 

Out of the total population of women over 
twenty in England and Wales, 4,887,789 are 
married ; 3,475,702 are single or widowed, But 
there are no conclusive data furnished by the 
Census Report of 1891 to show what proportion 
of married to single women (including widows) 
earn their own bread. From comparison, however, 
of the figures in certain industries which were 
sampled by the Registrar-General for the pur- 
pose, it may be stated that the approximate 
proportion is one married woman with husband 
living to over two, or nearly three, single women 
and widows. We may express a hope that in 
the census of 1901 a special effort will be made 
to tabulate separately the numbers of single and 
married women working for wages or salaries. 

PAID WORKERS. 

Turning now to the total number of women 
and girls who are doing paid work from the age 
of ten years upwards—until January lst of the 
present year, the eleven-year-old ‘half-time ” 
could be taken from school on her tenth birth- 
day—we find the numbers stand at 4,016,230, 
as against 7,445,660 scheduled as “ unoccupied.” 
The last term is unfortunate and misleading, as 
it includes the majority of wives throughout 
the country, whose work is, on the whole, among 
the most arduous and exacting of any, and a 
very large proportion of the girls between the 

es of ten and twenty who are still at 
school. Further, the above four millions who 
are not supposed to be “unoccupied” include 
‘gtudents” under the heading of “teachers,” 
without any indication as to whether they are 
pupil-teachers earning wages, or students whose 
maintenance is not provided by themselves 
either in whole or in part. Of these “ students ” 
there are 70,650 ; but owing to the inclusion of 
pupil-teachers it is difficult to subtract any of 
their number from the ranks of the “working” 
women with safety. 

How far do the Census Reports concerning 
the work of the working woman bear out the 
assertions that are often made in Parliament, 
and on platforms, and in the press, that the 
higher and better-paid posts are kept closed to 
women for fear of the “coarsening and unsex- 


ing influences” which would confront them if - 


they took an active part in the work of the 
world? Little more than a glance is needed at 
the Census returns and the Women’s Employ- 
ment Blue Book to show the utter inaccuracy, 
not to say the canting dishonesty, of such asser- 
tions. The statistics quoted prove overwhelm- 
ingly—what many of us knew before—that so 
long as an occupation is cheap and nasty 
there is a very fair chance of women being 
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employed to work it, and no compunction at 
all is felt about the really coarsening and 
unsexing influence of malnutrition, bad 
lodging, bad clothing, _ insanitary condi- 
tions which are simply inhuman, and where 
the most rudimentary decency is well-nigh an 
impossibility, and wages on 80 low a scale that, 
however much a woman’s spirit may inwardly 
chafe and revolt at first against her surroundings 
and the conditions under which she is forced to 
live, it is virtually impossible for her, in nine 
cases out of ten, to live a more human life. And, 
alas, it is so easy to “ sweat” women by playing 
for mercenary purposes upon their finer moral 
non-assertive and altruistic instincts ! 
DEPARTMENTS OF WORK. 

An analysis of the various broad classes of 
occupation in which women may at present earn 
their bread gives the following results, manual 
labour, it will be observed, in which for pecuniary 
purposes the woman is regarded as an inferior 
and feebler man, owing to herslighter muscular 
strength, being first and the rest comparatively 
nowhere : 

Industrial . ee 1,840,898 
Domestic (servants chiefly) 1,759,555 

After this comes the “ professional ” class, 60 
called, which includes the vast army of women 
post-office clerks and “ students,” and which is 
therefore a good deal over-stated if the ordinary 
meaning of “ professional” be retained, with 
$63,751. 52,026 women are engaged in fishing 
and agricultural labour, and 35,358 in commer- 
cial pursuits, of which, doubtless, a large propor- 
tion will be clerks,—girls and young women 
doing office work, which requires mental capacity 
and readiness, not muscular strength, who are 
yet, as is well known, paid at far lower rates than 
men, and regarded, as in factory industries where 
there te some ground for the view, as feebler and 
inferior men whose work is commercially worth 
less. One does not look for logic in the British 
mind, or one might be puzzled to account for 
this undoubted fact; the reason, however, pro- 
bably lies in the very limited choice of careers 
in which women may turn their capacities to 
pecuniary account, resulting in a cut-throat 
competition in the comparatively few occupations 
where they may earn any sort of livelihood at 
all. The removal of sex barriers, legal and 
educational, and the ignoring of sex as a factor 
in an otherwise qualified worker, would enor- 
mously relieve the congestion in those industries 
where women are at present admitted, and wages 
in these latter would rise at a bound. 

COMMISSIONERS’ DISTRICTS. 

Leaving the Census Returns, vols. iii. and iv. 
of which should be on the shelves of every 
real student of current social problems, and 
turning to the Labour Commission Report, we 
find that the Lady Assistant Commissioners 
divided the work before them. Miss Collet 
received evidence from women and girls engaged 
in a considerable variety of industries in London, 
including shop assistants, dressmakers, and 
laundresses, and match-makers. She then went 
to Luton, and afterwards to the Midlands, where 
she paid especial attention to the workers in the 
wholesale clothing trade. She also visited the 
Staffordshire Potteries. Miss Abraham took 
the textile trades of Lancashire and the North 
Midlands, and made inquiries into the white- 
lead industry. She paid especial attention to 
sanitary conditions and the effect of married 
women’s labour on their health and that of 
their children, Lastly Miss Abraham crossed 
over to Ireland, where she and Miss Orme 
investigated the condition of working women in 
the four provinces. Miss Orme in addition made 
investigations in Wales, and the conditions of 
work of the barmaids, etc., in various towns in 
the United Kingdom. Miss Irwin was respon- 


sible for the textile and various other industries 
in Scotland. 


Tue task of awarding the prize in this competi- 
tion has been no light one; no fewer than 312 
post-cards were received, and amongst them not 


few excellent. 
from England, Scotland, and Wales, but also 
from France, Germany, and Russia. 
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WHY WE SHOULD HAVE 
THE VOTE. 


PRIZE COMPETITION AWARD. 


is therefore inconsistent and absurd that the 
privilege of the franchise of women should be 
denied them. 

4. Because, for a just administration of affairs 

which affect women as closely as men, women 
should have female representatives if they desire 
to have them. 
_ 5. Because, if inebriate, ignorant, insane, 
immoral men have the vote, it is unjust that the 
vote should be refused to sober, intelligent, sane, 
moral women. 

6. Because it is unjust that more than half 
the population slsnald not be represented in 
Parliament. Every type of citizen should be 
represented. 


one was foolish, very many were good, and not a 
Competitors took part, not alone 


Two or 


three young girls deserve especial mention, one, 
aged thirteen, we will hope, is a type of the 


dawning womanhood of to-day. Some defini- 
tions were based on abstract justice, others on 
expediency, others on sentiment, or on the sup- 
posed characteristics of women. Any definition 
which confined itself to one or other of these 
aspects was necessarily more or less one-sided 
and imperfect. The award has been made to 
ErHEL SPEARMAN, 
Yelverton, S. Devon, 

for the following reply to “ Why women should 
have the vote.” We shall have much pleasure 
in sending her any books, selected by herself, to 
the value of one guinea. 


1st. Because more than one-half of the popula- 
tion of this country, who have to support the 
Government and obey its legislation in common 
with the other half, are excluded from any voice 
in the choice of legislators on the ground of a 
purely physical condition—that of sex. 

2nd. Because the predominant interest of sex 
bias must cause women grievous wrong, the male 
interest being alone considered by the majority 
of those who are not legally responsible to 
women. 

3rd. Because the subjection of women is a relic 
of a condition of things when the collective force 
of society was weak, and the individual strong ; 
and is totally unsuited to a state of things -in 
which the individual is powerless before the law. 

4th. Because the extension of the franchise to 
every class hitherto excluded lowers and 
weakens the status of classes which still remain 
out of the pale. 


James WittraM Lack, Brickmaker, High St., 
Kempston, Bedford, is highly commended for 
the following :— 

Because it would be a stepping-stone to that 
perfect equality with men which is their natural 
right. It would also give a powerful stimulus, 
and eventually lead to the removal of those 
moral, educational, social, and legal disabilities 
to which women are now subject, for it is unfair 
to prevent one-half of the population from taking 
a full share in the management and affairs of the 
country. Extend the franchise to women, and 
remedies for the crying evils of society, and 
the vast social and political reforms now urgently 
needed by suffering humanity, would be more 
quickly and efficiently carried into effect. 


Amongst others deserving commendation are 
the following :— ‘ 

Women should have the vote because, without 
it, their citizenship is incomplete, and until they 
are fully recognised as citizens their position is 
anomalous, their influence is indirect, and they 
are handicapped in working for all great reforms ; 
for, in building up the social fabric, they cannot 
use the tools themselves, but can only guide the 
hands of others to use them, and this is bad 
economy of time, of strength, of splendid 
material.—S. J. Tanner, 4, Beaconsfield Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


As there should be but one law for rich and 
poor, so also for man and woman alike. accident 
of birth or sex ought not to debar from civil 
rights and privileges.—E. Brooker, Ashtree 
House, Sutton Coldtield. 


1. Because taxation and representation should 
go together—and women pay taxes. 

2. Because they should have a voice in the 
making of those laws with regard to themselves. 

3. Because women make worthy members of 
Sehool Boards and good Poor Law Guardians ; it 


- Because all willing workers should be at 


the disposal of the State, without arbitrary 
exclusion of one sex. 


Because, as mothers and trainers of future 


M.P.’s and State officials, they should be able to 
regulate the laws that touch such officials in theie 
childhood. 


9. Because the ‘‘nobler sex” (which admits 


that the ‘‘ hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
world ”) contradicts itself by denying the vote to 
women.—M 
minister’s 


t E. Austin (Congregational 
wife), the Manse, East Grinstead, 


Sussex. 
In the first place, women should be allowed the 


vote on the principle of “No representation, 
no taxation.” 
the Imperial Exchequer, and should therefore 
have a voice as to who shall frame the laws she 
must obey and expend the money she must 
contribute, 
a principle 
ing 
local elections. 
have the vote asa logical outcome of the last- 


She contributes her full share to 


either directly or indirectly— 
which is conceded in grant- 
women votes in municipal and other 
In the second place, she should 


mentioned fact, and a state of society in which 


women are not merely allowed, but expected, to 
support themselves, if needs be. And in the 
third place, because the conscientious exercise of 
the right to vote is a duty the citizen owes to the 
community, and there is neither reason nor right 
in withholding from the sex that has always 
shown itself the most loyal to duty the power to 
fulfil it.—Eliz. J. Rogers, 108, Clyde Road, 
South Tottenham. 


1. Because they are taxed, and have therefore 


a right to be represented. 


2. Because they must obey the laws, and 


should therefore have a voice in the making of 
them. 


3. Because they have as great a stake in the 
welfare of the country as men have. 

4. Because they are as capable of judging of 
the rights and wrongs of a question as men. 

5. Because it is absurd to deny to women 
whose intelligence has been trained and culti- 
vated that vote which is the right of many a 
man who can barely write his own name.—H. F. 


I am thirteen years of age, and I do not see 
why men should do all the ruling there is to be 
done. Women are quite as sensible as men, and 
I think that women ought to be first, not 
secondly, as they are.—Helena Edwards, 58, 
Langdon Park Road, Highgate. 

Women should have the vote because— 

1. It is unfair that the largest class of persons 
in the community should be debarred from any 
representation in the Legislative Assembly, and 
should be expected to obey laws which they 
have no share in making. 

2. Because the law affects to recognise no 
degrees in citizenship, and many women are 
already citizens in all but the Parliamentary 
franchise. 

3. Because the exemption of women from 

olitical, and therefore from public, responsi- 

ility, tends to keep them a class apart from the 
rest of the community, and entails a lowered 
moral tone, equally bad for them and for those 
over whom their influence extends.-—Beatrice 
Vivian, Reskadinnick, Camborne. 


A man does not obtain a vote as a man, but as 
a ratepayer, therefore a woman, having the same 
qualification, viz., that of a ratepayer, should, in 
justice, have the same privilege, viz., that of a 
vote. -M. McGuiness, Frithville, Kingsley Park 
Terrace, Northampton. 
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the originals of Raeburn, to whom Marcella was 
engaged, and whom she ultimately married. The 
Fabian Society is in luck. The new Prime 
Minister the other day devoted no small part of 
his first address to his fellow citizens, to a reply 
to the Fabian manifesto; and now Mrs, 
Humphry Ward has made the Fabian Society 
the centre of the novel which is likely to be the 
most talked of book in the season. 


“I crave for their influence.” Across the Rhine 
Prince Bismarck, celebrating his seventy-ninth 
birthday, declares that any policy is permanent 
which has laid hold on the hearts of the women 
of a country. These are the lines on which the 
true friends of women’s suffrage argue. They say, 
and the two statements we have referred to 
admit it, that woman's influence makes for 
righteousness, and no argument could be more 
potent than that. Nothing should stand in the 
path of righteousness. Nothing can. Sooner 
or later petty quibbles must go down 
before it. 


The news from South Carolina, where the 
whisky men have risen in rebellion against the 
attempt to make the sale of drink a state 
monopoly, is very interesting. South Carolina 
is the one State in the Union where what is 
now known as the Gothenburg System has been 
introduced. The centre principle of this system 
is that the State should monopolise the supply 
of liquor for the double purpose of diminishing 
the consumption, and securing the profit for the 
tax payer. On the whole, the system is not 
working badly, but in certain counties 
the saloon keepers bitterly resent. the limi- 
tation of the area of private enterprise. In 
the counties of Darlington and Florence last 
week the saloon men rose in their wrath, 
plundered the State liquor shop, drove the 
sheriff and police out of the town, killing two 
of them in the course of the operation, and 
hunted the remainder into a cellar, where they 
remained for some days in terror of their lives. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


It is but seldom in the history of nations that 
we have to witness so pathetic, and yet so 
inspiring a spectacle, as that offered by the burial 
of Louis Kossuth. Hardly half-a-century since, 
Kossuth and a hundred fugitives fled across the 
Danube seeking refuge from the hangmen of 
Austria, and the hyzenasof Haynaij. This week 
the whole Hungarian nation, in its best repre- 
sentatives, stood mourning round the bier of the 
hero whose ashes were laid to rest in the soil 
which he had for forty years been forbidden to 
tread. And with the corpse of the man they 
brought the dust of his wife and daughter. 


We are glad to learn from Mrs. Amie Hicks 
that her daughter, Miss F. Hicks, has been 
appointed by the London Trades Council to 
confer with Messrs. Bell, of Bromley, with 
respect to the dispute now existing between 
themselves and their match girls. We hope 
that the same gcod results will follow the 
mediation of the Council as followed their 
mediation in the Bryant and May strike in 1868. 
Such disputes, brief though they may be, are 
simply disastrous. It is much to be hoped that 
Mr. Mundella’s bill, which has just been re-intro- 
duced to make better provision for the settle- 
ment of labour disputes, will soon be passed. 
The new draft of the Bill gives the Board of 
Trade a power of initiative which it did not 
possess before. The Board may intervene in a 
labour dispute by way of inquiry and report, and 
may suggest a meeting of the parties, under the 
presidency of a conciliator or conciliators of its 
own nomination. The Board will possess no 
power of compulsion, but a moral com- 
pulsion would be generated after a great State 
department had intervened in a dispute and 
expressed its opinion of the rights and wrongs 
of that dispute. The side which refused to pay 
attention to such an expression of opinion would 
lose sympathy, and would seriously compromise 
its position. 


The Governor, who seems to be a man of 
mettle, called out the militia, but found that they 
refused to serve against the whisky men, who 
had raised the standard of revolt, and were 
attracting to themselves all the rebel element in 
the State. The Governor, however, was not a 
man to be daunted. He seized the railways, 
called out militia from distant districts, and 
made preparations, if necessary, to call in the 
federal troops, 8,000 of whom were ready to 
descend upon the scene of action. Fortunately, 
their aid was not needed, as the police have 
been rescued, and the counties are in the hands 
of the proper authorities. The incident is inter- 
esting as illustrating the readiness of the liquor 
interest to resort to bloodshed rather than lose 
its gains, 5 


It was typical of Kossuth that he would have 
preferred to rest in a foreign land by the side 
of his women-folk than even in the beloved soil 
of the land of the Magyars. For Kossuth, like 
most of the great idealists of the world, owed 
much, perhaps most, to the influence of women. 
His education was left to his mother; and in 
all the finer parts of his character he reproduced 
her tender and gracious influence. 


The fact that the Local Veto Bill is to be 
again brought forward has been an important 
item in several recent bye-elections. The 
attention paid to it by its opponents is extra- 
ordinary, for they say that if it is passed it will 
have no effect. Why, then, do they trouble 
about it? At Leith the chief issue of the 
election rested on the liquor question. Leith, 
as the Chronicle points out, is the centre of 
the Scottish liquor trade, and the most remark- 
able exertions were made by the entire 
liquor interest to reverse the result of the 
General Election. Yet in such a stronghold 
the influence of the liquor-sellers was nut strong 
enough to defeat the champion of the Veto 
Bill. At Romford, again, the fight turned largely 
on the same issue. 


The story of his love-match with the Catholic 
girl who sympathised with and comforted the 
Protestant prisoner is one of the romances of 
history. Kossuth, according to the theories on 
which celibate priesthoods are founded, should 
never have been married. But if he had not 
married he never would have done the work, 
have lived the life, and achieved the imperishable 
renown to which to-day all the world does 
homage. It may be true that apostles and 
martyrs are not eligible matches from the point 
of view of society; but there is never a lack of 
the right kind of women to whom such men are 
more to be desired as life partners than all the 
curled darlings of Belgravian drawing-rooms. 


It is this element in the matter which interests 
us as women. It may be taken as granted that 
there is little chanee of getting prohibition 
applied excepting by the woman’s vote! At 
least, not for some years to come. Suppose 
that a vote closing the public-houses were 
passed, in which the majority of women over- 
ruled the majority of men, what are the chances 
that the male majority, with physical force on 
its side, would allow itself to be deprived of its 
drink by the women? Of course, they ought 
to do this, and nothing can be worse than an 
appeal to the shot-gun and revolver ; but we 
have to deal with men who are largely impervious 
to moral considerations, and who place the re- 
tention of their business far above any moral 
law. Suppose that the majority of men 
determine to have their drink in spite of the 
votes of the majority of women, how would the 
women enforce the law? It can only be done 
by shooting in the last resort ; and it will be 
interesting to discuss the question whether, in 
case of need, women, in Mr. Balfour's favourite 
phrase, would “ not hesitate to shoot.” 


Mr. Macnamara’s paper on “The Rural 
Schoolmistress,” extracts from which we publish 
elsewhere, reveals an intolerable state of things. 
Ruskin long since asked how children could be 
expected to value the importance of education 
if those who were set to teach them were treated 
as a lower class of beings. Well might Mr. 
Macnamara in his chivalrous peroration ask : 
“ How long are these things to go unreformed ? 
In the name of these women teachers I demand 
an answer.” Low wages and isolation are bad 
enough. But when to these are added petty 
tyrannies and menial work, which pluck the 
heart out, the situation becomes intolerable. It 
is to these women that the education of the 
whole of the countryside girls is committed, the 
future mothers of our villagers. How can a 
teacher possibly put energy and heart into her 
work when she is possessed by carking care? 
We are glad that Mr. Acland was at the mect 
ings of the Union, and he will doubtless bear in 
mind the facts laid before him. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s new novel, “ Marcella,” 
is out this week, and everybody is discussing, 
not so much the book, as the originals from 
whom she has drawn the characters; for since 
Lord Beaconsfield published ‘“ Lothair” there 
has been no novel of the first class which is so 
distinctly taken from life. The Venturist 
Society, of course, is the Fabian; the Labour 
Clarion is the Labour elector; Edward Hallin is 
Arnold Toynbee; while Mr. Champion, Mr. 
Morris, Keir Hardie, Mr. Walter Crane, and 
many other familiar figures move in very thin 
disguises through her pages, As to Marcella, 
opinions will differ as to who sat for the original 
of the portrait. She is a kind of cross between 
Miss Margaret Harkness, who, for some time, 
was the patron saint of the dockers and guardian 
angel of the Labour elector, and the Countess of 
Carlisle. We shall have plenty of guesses as to 


We publish elsewhere two remarkable state- 
ments with respect to the national influence of 
women—both from men of world-wide fame— 
one Prince Bismarck, and the other M. Jules 
Simon. M. Simon declares that it is to its 
women that France owes its greatness, and he 
further makes the almost pathetic declaration 
that while he repels the domination of women, 
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Concerning Women. 


The Scottish Leader commences an article on 
Mrs. Oliphant, under the series, ‘‘ Scottish 
Men of Letters,” by saying— 

There should be small apology needed at this 
time of day for the inclusion of the eldest and the 
chief of Scottish women novelists in a series of 
Scottish men of letters. Not to insist on the fact 
that the generic homo will cover all, there is the 
other fact that women nowadays, in literature as 
elsewhere, are taking rank alongside of men, and 
must be content also to be classed with them. 
Most often, in trath, they invite such a classification, 
and the punlic have been asked to believe that they 
were reading the work of men and not of women in 
tke novels of Currer Bell and George Eliot and 
George Sand. At any rate, we can hardly make a 
separate category for them in literature, which 
knows distinction of rex as little as diference of 
rank or race. The term “ men of letters” must be 
taken, indeed, as identical with the French gens des 
lettres, in which the Gallic tongue has for once the 
better of ours. 

* % * 

Mrs. Tucker Pain, wife of a past master of the 
Budley Lodge of Freemasons, Exmouth, on 
Wednesday laid the foundation of a Freemasonry 
Hall, to be erected in the town. She said she 
felt highly honoured and pleased at the com- 
pliment they had paid her in inviting her to la 
that foundation-stone. It was difficult for a lady 
to speak on the subject of Freemasonry, seei 
Freemasons would have nothing to do with her 
sex. However, their invitation to her was acon- 
vincing proof, if proof were necessary, that they 
held ladies in regard and esteem. She believed 
she was not wrong in saying it was the only 
secret society sanctioned by Government, and 
patronised by Royalty. She was not the lady 
who got into the clock case, but she once found 
herself in a country hotel—they need not be 
alarmed, she heard none of their secrets—but 
what she did hear was the Old Hundredth 
Psalm very well rendered. It was also known 
that in all their processions they carried the 
Scriptures, and if they had the Bible and such 
harmony they had a safe and sure foundation. 

* % & 


M. Jules Simon, the eminent Senator, has 
been expressing his views on woman’s suffrage. 
He thinks that women were not meant to enjoy 
civil and political equality with man. Their 
intellectual forces are essentially different by 
nature. But he adds :— 


No law that I am aware of prevents women 
from writing on politics, and still I see only Madame 
de Staél taking her place among thinkers, and her 
politics are mostly philosopny. As to philosophy, 
my opinion is quite different. I shall probably 
astonish my contemporaries; women love philo- 
sophy, and succeed in it—that is to say, they 
sacceed in understanding it rather than jadging it. 
Their mind is more subtle than ours ll the con- 
fessors (theology is philosophy) will unders‘and and 
approve of what I say. Saint Thérése Héloise, 
Madame Guyon, to mention only the most glorious, 
are mystic philosophers of great and wonderful 
cleverness, Yet even of these it may be said thav 
if they understand all, they invent nothing. It is 
the same in music. 

* & 


Still, M. Simon would have reform in the 
te of woman—a reform of retrogression. 

@ says :— 

I dream of a society where women would be the 
mistresses in their own households, and would figure 
in public affairs only through the intermediary of 
their fathers and their husbands. I would grant 
them a preponderating influence upon customs, but 
would give them none in the framing of laws. I 
would return to the old morals of our fathers, who 
treated women neither as colleagues nor as com- 
rades ; who treated them as something of a divinity; 
who liked to sacrifice themselves for woman, but 
not to obey her. I would bring women into educa- 
tion more than they are to-day, and would extend 
their learning long after their emancipation. I 
believe that if we are still a great people, a respect- 
able people, in spite of the reputation which our 
enemies wish to give us, it is to our women that we 
owe it. They have a high sentiment of honour and 
straightforwardness. They have, for the most part, 
a religious belief which we no longer have. I repel 
their domination, but I crave for their influence. 

* * 


The following resolution has been received 
from the New Zealand Women’s Franchise 
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League, in acknowledgment of the congratulation 
sent to them by the Central Committee of the 
National Society for Women’s Suffrage, 10, 
Great College-street, Westminster :—‘‘ The exe- 
cutive of the Auckland branch of the Women’s 
Franchise League appreciatively acknowledge 
the kind resolution passed by the Central Com- 
mittee of the National Society for Women’s 
Suffrage, and beg to tender their thanks for the 
same, with a hearty hope that ere long they may 
have the pleasure of sending similar congratula- 
tions to the women of England.” 


* & 


Prince Bismarck has just celebrated his 
seventy-ninth birthday in excellent health. A 
deputation of ladies from Southern Germany 
waited upon him and presented him with an 
address carrying more than 100,000 signatures. 
To this he made the following chivalrous 
reply :— 

He said that the address of the ladies was an 
honour which, as far as he knew, no German Minister 
had as yet enjoyed, and gave him the greatest satis- 
faction. He then pointed to the political signi- 
ficance of the ladies’ demonstration, and what he 
said on this point is of universal interest. In speak- 
ing of the political influence of women in public life 
he said : 

That which has penetrated into the home life of 


Y | women sticks fast—much faster than the changing 


opinions of men, originating in party struggles. 
What is precipitated in domestic life is, I may say, 
the nett profit of the whole political business, Itis 
transferred to the children, and is more durable and 
more capable of resistance in time of danger. 

If the thought of Imperialism has once gained the 
recognition of German womanhood then it is inde- 
structible. I see in the domestic tradition of the 
German mother and wife a firmer guarantee for our 
political future than in any bastion of our fortresses. 
Conviction, once it has penetrated into the family, 
keeps womanhood more firmly tog: ther than arms 
and weapons, and should we ever have the misfor- 
tune to wage an unhappy war, to lose battles, or to 
have an incapable Government, the fact that the 
faith in our political unity has penetrated into the 
women’s chambers will always bring us together 
again. In the decisive hour it will be seen that a 
stronger power attaches to the elementary emotions 
of the heart of the eternally feminine than will be 
found in the decomposing acids of our parties. 


* * 


At the Annual Meeting of the National 
Union of Teachers, Mr. T. J. Macnamara, the 
editor of the Schoolmaster, read a paper on the 
rural schoolmistress, which disclosed a very 
serious state of things. He said :— 


Here are to-day 275 rural head mistresses, at 
least half of whom are fully certificated, working 
for less than £40 a year, or under 15s. 41. per week ! 
Why, the factory hand would laugh at it, and as for 
the domestic servant, she has long ago demon 
strated the fact that adorning the doorstep is much 
better paying occupation than adorning the mind, 
Added to these there are 424 other head mistresses 
whose annual stipends fall between £40 and £46 a 
year; and still 554 more head teachers whose 
salaries range from £45 to £50 per annum. How 
does Mr. Acland, who recently brought the artisans 
employed at South Kensington up to the trade union 
rate of wages, like the picture? What makes the 
matter even more shameful still is the fact that 
these payments are not always made when due. To 
have to wait a month for her salary is by no means 
a rare experience amongst village schoolmistresses. 
Again, I want to protest against the method of pay- 
ing these teachers, say £5 a quarter, with the 
balance—half the whole salary—when the grant is 
received. Such irregular payments must be must 
inconvenient to many mistresses. Tnefj department 
certainly ought to protect teachers in this matter. 
It must be almost as bad as the old Truck system. 
How many mistresses must be placed in the power 
of the small shopkeepers who let them have goods 
on credit until the grant arrives ? 

I must not leave my subject without reminding 
you that, cruelly preposterous as it may appear, 
many rural mistresses have to acquiesce in the per- 
formance of a variety of compulsory extraneous 
parochial tasks in order to secure appointments as 
State school teachers—extraneous tasks, the regular 
performance of which is also made a necessary con- 
dition of continuance in oftice, Payment for these 
additional burdens is quite another matter, how- 
ever, being as a rule conspicuous in its absence. 
Here are some samples of the duties mistresses are 
expected to perform gratis :--‘‘ Teach twice in the 
Sunday school, and play organ twice;” “take 
Sunday school, play harmonium occasionally. 
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IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 


BY ONLOOKER, 


Parliament has been in recess and only 
resumed work on Thursday. Meantime public 
political interest has been concentrated on the 
bye-elec' io..s, eT consequent on the re- 
arrangements recently made in the Government. 
So far, the Liberals have held their own ; in some 
cases, however, with diminished majorities. 


Leith was the constituency round which more 
than an average degree of interest, more 
especially for temperance reformers, centred. 
Mr. Munro Ferguson won, aftera hard ight in 
which he had three hundred liquor sellers 
arrayed against him. Leith is the centre of the 
Scottish Liquor Trade, and all their heaviest 
artillery was brought to bear against the return 
of a man who sought re-election on his new 
Government appointment. Bung has tried and 
done his worst here ; and this bye-election, above 
all others, should inspire the Temperance party 
with hope for the future. 


The two most important Bills introduced on 
Thursday were the Equulisation of London 
Rates Bill by Mr. Shaw Lefevre and 
a Labour Conciliation Bill by Mr. Mundella. 
The Rates Bill, it was explained, is identical with 
the one of last session ; and, as all Londoners 
realise, will do much to ease the lot of the 
dweller in poorer districts by compelling those 
who live in richer ones to contribute their full 
quota to the general rating, which is to be uniform 
for the whole of the metropolis. The main 
difference in Mr. Mundella’s present Bill with the 
one of last session is that it gives a power of 
initiative to the Board of Trade. Both Bills 
were read a first time. 


Progress has been made in Committee of 
Supply for several votes ‘for the Civil Service, 
and when the vote for the accommodation of the 
House was about to be taken Mr. Conybeare 
again raised the question of the imperfect 
condition of the Ladies’ Gallery. We hope this 
question will be perennially mooted until our 
legislators treat women in a similar way to that 
in which they would wish themselves to be 
treated. 


There are many guesses as to the forthcoming 
Budget. It is genera ly supposed, however, that 
the main and distinguishing feature will be an 
increase of tne death duties on legacies above a 
certain specified amount. 


The much talked of and long-looked-forward- 
to Budget is to be introduced on Monday, the 
16th. The Revenue prospects have been dis- 
tinctly improving within the last month. 


It was generally supposed that there would be 
something of a skirmish over Sir G. Trevelyan’s 
motiou for the appointment of a grand committee 
consisting of all the Scotch Members,together with 
only 15 other members, for the consideration of 
all Bills relating exclusively to Scotland which 
might by order of the House be committed to it. 
The Opposition naturally scented Home Rule in 
this proposal under a new guise, and Mr, 


‘Balfour proposed an amendment, declaring that 


the House decliues to sanction, in regard to 
Bills relating to one portion only of the United 
Kingdom, any plan by which the ancient prac- 
tice as to the constitution of Committees should 
be funuamentally altered, until it had an oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing upon a general scheme 
whicn should extend a like treatment to Bills 
relating to each of the other portions of the 
United Kingdom. The debate, having lasted 
until midnight, was adjourned until Thursday. 


Our readers can greatly help us by shewing this 
paper to their friends, and by making it widely 
known in all directions. We shall always be glad to 
senl specimen copies to women's meetings and we 
should be ylad to be kept informed as to where 
women’s conferences, councils, and discussions are 
being held. This information should be sent to 
the Manager, 34, Memorial Hall, E.C, 


~~= 
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BETWEEN THE LIGHTS. 


BY AURORA. 
A Mepicau Corps ror WomEN. 


Tus Ordinary Person was quite pale. 
The Society Dame did not attempt to 
disguise her emotion. The Advanced 
‘Woman was heated with argument, and only 
the Woman of No Importance retained her 
composure. 

“We all that nursing is peculiarly 
woman’s wor. Why should we object 
because the nurses wish to be organised  ” she 
asked mildly. 

“Oh, don’t talk about it!” entreated the 
Ordinary Person. “If it gets to Carrie's ears 
she will be the first to join. It was bad 
enough for her to go into a settlement; but a 
settlement might be any sex, or no sex, while 
a is masculine in its very nature.” 

“That is it!” sneered the Advanced 
Woman. “It is not the thing itself people 
like you object to ; it is the thing in breeches. 
Put it into irrational, cumbereome 
petticoats, and you would see no harm in 
it ” 


“ That is quite true,” the Ordinary Person 
assented; “ give a woman a leg, and she 
will... .” 

‘‘ Get measured for gaiters,” the Advanced 
Woman finished. 

The Society Dame turned her back 
elaborately upon the two. 

“There was a time,” she said to no one in 

icular, ‘(when a woman would have 
blushed to admit she possessed lower limbs.” 

“Truth will out,” sighed the Ordinary 
Person. “ It is no use disguising the fact that 
we livein an indelicate age. Iremember my 
aunt Tabitha even draped her piano legs; 
they were made of brown holland, quite full, 
with frills at the edge. But the present 
generation doesn’t know what modesty is.” 

“Js it not because we have substituted 
purity for it?” the Woman of No Import- 
ance asked gently. 


* * * * * 


“T cannot imagine what you see to object 
to,” said the Advanced Woman. “ Why 
shouldn’t women be volunteers? Why 
shouldn’t they march behind a drum-and- 
fife band to the admiration of their relatives ? 
Why shouldn't they look manly in uniform, 
and serve theircountry by drilling irregularly 
at uncertain intervals ? ” 

“Tt seems so useless,” the Ordinary Person 
said, “and it is not fair to men. They have 
go Jong had a monopoly of public——” 

“Fooling!” interjected the Advanced 
Woman. 

«“_ admiration that it would be a 
serious thing for them if the sensible feminine 
community were to join them,” the Ordinary 
Person finished. 

“T think there was no suggestion that 
women should become soldiers,” the Woman 
of No Importance remarked. “ The scheme 
propounded at’ the Ideal Club the other day 
was simply one for the organising of a 
Medical Staff Corps that would serve in case 
of war...” =. 

“Tt is all very well to begin simply,” 
interrupted the Society Dame. ‘You know 
quite well it is only the nose of the camel 
over again. And it is perfectly disgusting, 
the way progressive women insert themselves 
into every department of work. You will go 
on the battlefield as nurses, will you? And 
will you stop there?” 

“f{ am sure I shouldn't,” shuddered the 
Ordinary Person. 

“ And no one else would,” continued the 


Society Dame. “The next thing would be 
women as soldiers. Wasn't itso before? Let 


woman into the hospitals. Such a womanly 


thing, nursing; so eminently suited to the 
gentleness of the sex . . . And what is the 
result ? The hospitals are infested by woman 
doctors—human cockroaches with nothing 
about them but their obnoxious ‘cases’ !” 


“JT think I saw you at Lady Microbe’s 


crush last night?” The Ordinary Person 
tried to change the subject, but the Advanced 
Woman intercepted her intention. 


“The best thing that could happen would 


be for women to become soldiers,” she said. 


“They would form a Peace Society on the 


battlefield,” said the Woman of No Import- 
ance. 


* * * * * 
“ But what would be the use of their 


going?” asked the Ordinary Person. ‘They 
would never get the men to shoot at them.” 


“T fancy they would not object to that,” 


said the Woman of No Importance. ‘“ And 
as they could not shoot at the men we should 
have to settle disputes by arbitration and 
probably marriage.” 


“ But supposing the enemy’s soldiers were 


women ?” persisted the Ordinary Person. 


“In that case there would be no engage- 


ment,” said the Woman of No Importance. 


‘The Medical Corps is certain to become 


popular,” said the Advanced Woman. 
‘‘ Women have always been attracted by red- 
coats.” 


“But it is only lately that they have 
y y 


wanted to wear them,” said the Ordinary 
Person, ‘ Yet what else could you expect 
when every third woman you meet is tailor- 
made? It is what people call a natural 
sequence, I suppose. How did it go?— 
‘ Tinker, tailor, soldier,’ the next was sailor.” 
The Society Dame passed her handkerchief 
carefully along the edge of her eyelids. 


* % * * ° 
“Tt was at the Ideal Club that the subject 


was discussed,” said the Ordinary Person. 
‘“‘ As if woman’s ideal was a club!” 


“Tt is not a purely woman’s club,” said 


the Woman of no Importance. 


“That is why it is ideal,” said the 


Advanced Woman. 


‘“ For my part I can’t see why women are 


not content with being women,” the Ordinary 
Person remarked. 


“It is the men that make them discon- 


tented,” said the Woman of No Importance. 


“They used to call her an angel, and when 


she became too intellectual to believe them 
they said she was not a woman.” 


‘¢ And now she wants to wear a uniform 


that will make her neither fish nor fow] nor 


good red-herring,” said the Ordinary Person. 

‘If it makes her useful I don’t think that 
matters,” said the Advanced Woman. 

‘ Well, I don’t believe in their settlements, 
and their staffs, and their corps, and their 
uniforms,” said the Ordinary Person. “ When 
nurses were wanted Florence Nightingale 
and Sister Dora didn’t wait to put on tunics, 
and have themselves organised. It was 
enough for them that men were dying ; and 
their womanhood was all the commission 
they needed. Will knickerbockers make a 
woman gentler, or gaiters make her hand 
softer on the head of some poor fellow?” 

‘They will make her tread lighter,” said 
the Advanced Woman, ‘and her brain 
clearer, and her feet less tired ; and she will 
be able to help two where before she helped 
only one.” 

“ And I think a uniform often shows that 
womanliness is not a matter of petticoats,” 
said the Wowan of No Importance.” 


‘¢ MARCELLA.”’ 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL, 
BY A. E. H. 


Socratism is the keynote of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s new book; and in it the writer shows a 
fervid desire to bring herself into touch with 
the passionate forces of our modern life. 
‘“‘ Marcella” is a book instinct with purpose, 
but the purpose does not outweigh the interest 
of the story. It is an advance on Robert 
Elsmere and David Grieve, not only in this 
respect, but also in its sustained narrative 
interest. Mrs. Ward has evidently mastered 


the difficult art of novel making; style and 
perfect. equipment she had before, even though 


the vulture-critics, settling on David Grieve, were 
pulling it limb from limb, and finding no good 
in her at all. 

The interest of the story centres chiefly round 
the two characters, Marcella Boyce and Aldous 
Raeburn. Marcella is of good family, which 
has known “reverses.” She passes her early 
days at a mediocre school, and afterwards boards 
with a lady, where she is for the first time 


brought into contact with Socialism. One of her 


fellow students and her two brothers 
were members of a rising Socialist society, and 


spent their evenings almost entirely on various 
forms of social effort and Socialist propaganda. 
They seemed to Marcella’s young eyes absolutely 
sincere and quite unworldly. They lived as work- 


men ; and both the luxuries and the charities of the 
rich were equally odious to them. That there could 
be apy “right ” in private property or private wealth 


had become incredible to them; their minds were 
fall of lurid images or resentments drawn from :he 
existing state of London. . . . She went with 
them to Socialist lectures, or to the public evenings 
of the Venturist Society, to which the brothers 
belonged. Edie, the sister, assaulted the imagin- 
ation of her friend, made her read the books of a 
certain eminent pvet and artist, once the poet of 
love and dreamland, “the idle singer of an empty 
@ay,” now seer and prophet, the herald of an age to 
come in which none shall possess though all shall 
enjoy. The brothers, more ambitious, attacked her 


through the reason, brought her popular translations 
and selections from Marx and Lassalle, together 
with each Ventorist pamphlet and essay as it 


appeared ; they flattered her with technical talk ; 


they were full of the importance of women to the 
new doctrine and the new era. 

From these influences a sudden change of 
fortune transplants her to the family seat in 
Brookshire. She throws herself heart and soul 
into the interests of the poor around her home ; 
truthful, fearless, passionate, to them she is also 
kind, sympathetic, self-sacrificing. 

Here, too, for the first time, she is brought 
face to face 
with the agricultural world as it is.... Men cf 
sixty and upwards, grey and furrowed, like the chalk 
soil into which they had grown their lives, not old 
as age goes, but already the refuse of their genera- 
tion, and paid for at the rate of refuse, with no 
prospect but the workhouse if the grave should be 
delayed.... She went in and out of their cottages 
in flat horror and amazement at them and their 
lives and surroundings, alternately pleased and 
repelled by their cringing, now enjoying her position 
among them with the natural aristocratic instinct of 
women, now grinding her teeth over her father’s and 
uncle’s behaviour. 


She is a strange compound of pride and 
ambition ; and gradually she becomes conscious 
of a completed scheme of life. 

What was stirring in her was really a passionate 
ambition—ambition to be the queen and arbitress of 
human lives—to be believed in by her friends, to 
make a mark for herself among women, and to make 
it in the most romantic and yet natural way, with- 
out what had always seemed to her the sordid and 
unpleasant drudgeries of the platform, of a tiresome 
co-operation with or subordination to others who 
could not understand your ideas, 

It is a new life, but a newer and wider life is 
at hand. Aldous Raeburn, the heir of Lord 
Maxwell, one of the most important men of the 
county, falls in love with her. Raeburn is a 
man of thirty, cultivated, thoughtful, with wide 
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-mpathies, in politics a Liberal-Conservative. 
Dis heme are the most enlightened of his 
class. He aims at bettering the world by the 
wise administration of a great fortune and a 

reat estate. And here is Marcella fearing that 
ae nature will be subdued to what it works in, 
ibe tbe ee aia t position f bat sh 

: desi: a on for w she 
might ae with it. Bat what could she do with it? 
She would be subdued—oh, very quickly !—to great 
houses and great people, and all the vapid pomp and 
idle toil of wealth. All that picture of herself, 
stooping from place and power, to bind up the 
wounds of the people, in which she had once 
delighted, was to her now a mere flimsy vulgarity, 
She had been shown other ideals, other ways —and 
her pulses were still swaying under the audacity— 
the virile inventive force of the showman. Every- 
thing she had once desired looked flat to her; 
everything she was not to have, glowed and shone. 
Poverty, adventure, passion, the joys of self-realisa- 
tion—these she gave up. She would become Lady 
Maxwell, make friends with Miss Raeburn, and wear 
the family diamonds ! 

Marcella accepts him, though she is not “in 
love with him”; and, free from the mastery 
of a great passion, she is able to give herself up 
to her schemes of redemption for the people. 
She frankly warns Aldous when he proposes, that 
he must not expect her to adopt his humanely 
Conservative politics :— 

“They will say, of course,” she said with sudden 
nervous abruptness, “that I am marrying you for 
wealth and position. And ina sense I shall be. 
No? don’t stop me! I should not marry you if—if 
—I did not like you. But you can give me— 
you have—great opportunities. I tell you 
frankly, I shall enjoy them and use them, Oh! do 
think well before you doit. I shall never be a 
meek dependent wife. A woman, to my mind, is 
bound to cherish her own individuality sacredly, 
married or not married. Have you thought that I 
may often think it right’ to do things you disagree 
with, that may scandalize your relations?” 

“You shall be free,” he said steadily. ‘I have 
thought of it all.” 


For a time everything goes smoothly, and the 
lovers manage to keep their temper in the many 
discussions to which their antagonistic views 
lead them. And then a young Socialist leader 
comes on the scene, fascinating, enthusiastic, 
eloquent, resolute; a brilliant foil to the quiet 
and dull-hued personality of |§ Raeburn. 
Marcella falls under his influence, and allows him 
to undertake her political education and to in- 
struct her in Socialism. 


“Do you mean to say,” asked Marcella of 
Wharton, the well-born, well-to-do member of the 
Venturist Society, ‘“‘that you have given up the 
luxuries and opportunities of your class ?” 

“That is a different matter,” he said after a 
moment. ‘“ We Socialists are all agreed, I think, 
that no man can be a Socialist by himself. 
Luxuries, for the present, are something personal, 
individual. It is only a man’s ‘public form’ that 
matters. And there, as I said before, I have no gift, 
I have nota relation or an old friend inthe world 
that has not turned his back upon me, as you 
might see for yourself yesterday. My class has 
renounced me already — which, after all, is a 
weakness.” 

“So you pity yourself?” she ssid. 

“By no means, We all choose the part in life 
that amuses us—that brings us most thrill. I get 
mostthrill out of throwing myself into the workman's 
wars—much more than I could ever get, you will 
admit, out of dancing attendance on my very 
respectable cousins. My mother taught me to see 
everything dramatically. We bave no drama in 
England at the present moment worth a cent, so I 
amuse myself with this tragi-comedy of the work- 
ing-class movement. It stirs, pricks, interests me 
from morning till night. I feel the great rough 
elemental passions in it, and it delights me to know 
that every day brings us nearer tosome great out- 
burst—to scenes and struggles, at any rate, that will 
make us all look alive, Iam like a child with the 
best of his cake to come, but with plenty in hand 
already.” 


This speech helps Wharton’s cause even more 
than he intends; and his homely task in a 
cottager’s home, where he sits making paper 
toys to amuse an invalid child; his influence 
overthe villagers, all go to illusion Marcella. 
The relations between herself and Raeburn 
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become a little strained and things reach a 
climax over a question of the gume laws, in 
which Raeburn refuses to condone the poacher’s 
offence, while Wharton, openly and with well- 
simulated sympathy, undertakes his defence. 

Marcella’s sympathies go entirely with the 
poacher and his family, in whom she takes a 
great interest. Hurd is proved guilty of murder 
and is condemned to death. She starts a peti- 
tion for a reprieve, and tries to induce Lord 
Maxwell and Raeburn to sign it. Lord Maxwell 
cannot consent. 


‘You have spoken,” he tells her, “with great 
feeling, most nobly—most well—like a good woman, 
with a true, compassionate heart, Bat all these 
things you have said are not new to me, my dear 
child. Aldous warned me of this position—he has 
pressed upon me, still more I am sure upon himself, 
all that he conceived to be your view of the case— 
the view of those who are now moving in the 
matter, But with ‘the best will in the world I 
cannot, and I believe that he cannot—though he 
must speak for himself—I cannot take that view. 
In my belief, Hurd’s act was murder, and deserves 
the penalty of murder. I have paid some attention 
to these things. I wasa practising barrister in my 
youth, and later I was for two years Home Secre- 
tary. I will explain to you my grounds very 
shortly.” 

And bending forward, he gave the reasons for 
his judgment of the case as carefally and as lucidly 
as though he were stating them to a fellow-expert 
and not to un agitated girl of twenty-one. Both in 
words and manner there was an implied tribute, 
not only to Marcella, but perhaps to that altered 
position of the woman in our moving world 
which affects so many things and persons in un- 
expected ways. 


There is a most powerful scene the night 
before the execution. Marcella has gone to 
Hurd’s cottage to spend the night with the 
stricken wife. 

At the cottage she finds Willie, the little 
dying boy, on a bed of chairs and pillows, and 
the wife stretched on a mattress on the settle; 
“her huddled form, the staring whiteness of 
the narrow face and closed eyelids thrown out 
against the dark oak of the settle and the dis- 
ordered mass of the grizzled hair made the 
centre of the cottage.” The young rector and 
his sister are there, and the rector reads, 

Marcella alone sat erect, her whole being one 
passionate protest against a faith which could thus 
heap all the crimes and responsibilities of this too 
real earth on the shadowy head of one far-off 
Redeemer, ‘This very man who prays,” she 
thought, ‘tis in some sort an accomplice of those 
who, after tempting, are now destroying, and killing, 
because they know of nothing better to do with the 
life they themselves have made outcast.” 

And she hardened her heart. 


The heart is hardened against Raeburn too. 
This and the determination to let him know 
what has passed between her and Wharton 
leads to the breaking off of their engagement. 


When I think of what I liked so much when you 
asked me to marry you—being rich, and having 
beautiful things, and dresses, and jewels, and ser- 
vants, and power—social power—above all that—I 
feel sick and choked. I couldn’t breathe now ina 
house like Maxwell Court. The poor have come to 
mean to me the only people who really live, and 
really suffer. I must live with them, work for them, 
and find out what I can do for them. You must 
give me up—you must indeed. Oh! and you will! 
You will be glad enough, thankful enough, when— 
when— you know what Iam!” 


She goes to London as a hospital nurse ; and 
loses some of her extreme Socialism in the 
slums. This is shown in a passage where she 
is speaking to an old Socialist friend :— 

“ Why are you stilla Venturist ?” [7.e., Fabian], he 
asked her abruptly. 

“ Because I have every right to be! I joined a 
society, pledged to work ‘ for a better future.’ Ac- 
cording to my lights, I do what poor work I can in 
that spirit.” 

“You are not a Socialist. Half the things you 
say, or imply, show it, And we are Socialists.” 

She hesitated, looking at him steadily. 

“No!—so far as Socialism means a Political 
system—the trampling out of private ente:¥ rise and 
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competition, and all the rest of it—I find myself 
slipping away from it more and more. No!—as I 
go about among these wage-earners, the emphasis 
—do what 1 will—comes to lie less and less on 
possession—more and more on character. I go to 
two tenements in the same building. One is Hell — 
the other Heaven. Why ! 11th belong to well-paid 
artisans with equal opportunities. Both, so far as I 
can see, might have a decent and pleasant life of it. 
But one is a man ; the other. with all his belongings, 
will soon be a vagabond. ‘hit is not all, I know— 
oh! don’t trouble to te'l me so! —but itis more 
than I thought. No!—my sympathies in this dis- 
trict where I work are not so much with the 

Socialists that I know here—saving your presence ! 

but—with the people, for instance, that slave at 
Charity Organisation! and get all the abuse from 

all sides.” 

Anthony laughed scornfully. 


“It is always the way with a woman,” he said: 
“she invariably prefers the tinkers to the re- 
formers.” 

‘“‘ And as to your Socialism,” she went on, unhced- 
ing, the thought of many days finding defiant ex- 
pression—‘ it seems to me like all other interesting 
and important things—destined to help someone 
else! Christianity begins with the poor and divi- 
sion of goods—it becomes the great bulwark of 
property and the feudal state. The Crusades—they 
set out to recover the tomb of the Lord!—what 
they did was to increase trade and knowle ige. 
And so with Socialism. It talks of a new order— 
what it wil? do is to help to make the old sound ! ” 


The next stage is her belief in the necessity 
of the change of heart. 


But nobody could live in hospital—nobody could 
go among the poor—nobody could share the 
thoughts and hopes of people like Edward Hallin 
and his sister, without understanding that it is still 
here in the world—this “ grace” that “sustaineth ” 
—however variously interpreted, still living and 
working, as it worked of old, among the little 
Galilean towns, in Jerusalem, in Corinth. ‘To 
Edward Wallin it did not mean the same, perhaps, as 
it meant to the hard-worked clergymen she knew, 
or to Mrs. Jervis. But to all it meant the motive 
power of life—something sub uing, transforming, 
delivering —something that to-night she envied with 
a passion and a yearning that amazed herself. 

How many things she craved, as an eager child 
craves them! First some moral chanye, she kaew 
not what—then Aldous Raeburn’s pardon and 
friendship—then and above all, the power to lose 
herself—the power to love. 

Dangerous significant moment ia a woman's life— 
moment at once of despair and of illusion ! 


Wharton, who has never had her love, now 
loses her admiration by getting himself be- 
smirched with the mire of a financial scandal. 
Marcella has seen enough to know that the great 
change in the human lot must primarily be a 
change in human character, in the heart and 
conscience, as the shapers of outward things. 
The lesson, like most lessons, seems to have come 
to her too late, the more so as it coincides with 
her first awakening of love for the man who 
now seems lost to her for ever. 


The last scene brings Raeburn back to her. 


“Shall I tell you,” he asked, in a lower voice— 
‘shall I show you something—something that I had 
on my heart as I was walking here?” 

He slipped his hand into the breast-pocket of his 
coat, and drew out a little plain black leather case. 
When he opened it she saw that it contained a pen- 
and-ink sketch of herself that had been done one 
evening by a young artist staying at the Court, and 
—a bunch of traveller's joy. 

She gazed at it with a mixture of happiness and 
pain. It reminded her of cold and selfisu thoughts, 
and set them in relief against his constancy. But 
she had given away all rights—even the right to 
hate herself, Piteously, childishly, with seeking 
eyes, she held out her hand to him, as though mutely 
asking him for the answer to her outpouring —the 
last word of it all. He caught her whisper. 

“ Forgive?” he said to her, scorning her for the 
first and only time in their history. ‘“ Does aman 
forgive the hand that scts him free, the voice that 
re-creates him! Choure some better word—my 
wife!” 

We have briefly sketched the love story, but 
“ Marcella ” is more than a love story. It is a 
picture of modern thoughit-life ; a vivid search. 
light thrown upon one of the great social ques- 
tions of to-day. 
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LEAVES FROM MY LIFE. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
CHAPTER XI.—Continued. 

Arter Mary’s DEatu. 
Ou! this has cru:hed out all other feelings, 
except a vague sense of incompleteness, of wanting 
some one, some thin :—<f reaching out toward the 
future life almost with yearning. Sometimes I 
don’t look upon her as dead—that steadfast other 
self! And oh! last Sabbath evening when we 
walked up to church, all that is left of us, father, 
mother, and I, so clear and beautiful I saw her in 
her unconditioned life—somehow, somewhere, s0 
radiant, so painless, so secure—very near to Christ; 
the glorious, matlaty ing Christ, and perfectly com- 
plete in heart and life, thinking of us, oar | 

that it will not be long till we shall come. And 

was quite content to go on my lonely way, to pray 
and trust and work awhile longer, and then I believed 
I should go, too. It is His will, He is as well 
pleased with us pedo as with those who praise ; 
with us who try as with those who triumph. This 
is one stage, it is all arranged by Him. The time 
will be brief, the eternity will repay all, will give us 
what we missed here, will round everything to 
etry. All this if we love and trust the 
Father of our souls, and do as well as we can what 
He has given us todo. And Mary is the favoured 
one, not sleeping in the _ but conscious as we 
are, only so well off, so glorified, so restful. It may 
be only a fancy, yet I think I shall be with her 
before many of our little years are past. O Father 
of my spirit, take it to Thyself, any time, any 
_ where, only love it, take care of it out in the great 

Unknown. Let it see Christ and Mary. 

We were so heart-broken after my sister left 
us, that a few weeks later the old home was 
given up, and by the kindness of Professor Jones 
I went to the Northwestern Female College, 
whence I had graduated three years earlier, as 
teacher of the natural sciences. 

My brother was married July 3rd, 1862, about 
four weeks after my sister's death, to her class- 
mate and my friend, Mary Bannister, and their 
home was in Denver, Col., for several years, 
where he founded the M. E. Church and 
Seminary, and was a Presiding Elder when but 
twenty-seven years old. Thus unbefriended and 
alone, for the first time in my life homeless and 
for the first bereft, I returned to the scene of 
my girlish escapades a thoughtful, chastened 
woman—at least, 1 thought so, but my pupils 
of those days declare, to my astonishment, that 
I was “full of fun.” Surely they did not know 
my heart as here revealed : 


August 29th, 1862.—On Monday I move over 
to my Alma Mater, the Northwestern Female 
College. Iam elected ‘‘ Preceptress of Natural 
Sciences.” Very humbly and sincerely I per 
to God that I may be good over there and do 
good. I was wild and wicked as a pupil ; in the 
same building may I be consistent as a Chris- 
tian and a teacher. The last days are passing 
in this broken home. Life changes so, Thy heart 
must ache for us, O God, but that Thou knowest 
we are soon to enter the unchanging home. I 
have been at camp-meeting four days. It isa 
glorious place, I love it dearly. God has brought 
me nearer to Himself. My Sunday-school girl, 
Jennie, is trying to be good, and her noble sister, 
Hattie, and ever so many more. What names I 
could write here of those for whom I pray and 
hope, who have not yet come to the light. God 
help me to act aright in these my new relations ! 
I want to live a good life, and get ready to go to 
my sister in heaven. I am afraid that Mary's 
death will kill my mother. 

August 31st.— 

“Man may trouble and distress me, 
'T will but drive me to Thy breast. 
Life with trials hard may press me, 
Heaven will bring the sweeter rest.” 


September 2nd.—Sitting in my room at the 
‘«‘ Female College,” a teacher regularly installed 
in a ladies’ school. The sensation is agreeable. 
IT have a natural love of girls, and to have them 
around me as pupils and friends will be 
delightful. To think that I am sitting here in 
the room that was Luella Clark’s, my poet friend, 
as much a teacher as herself ; my dear old books 
around me, my pictures and familiar things ; 
and then such admirable girls to teach. 
September 7th.—Sabbath evening, My first 


Sabbath in the college, All the teachers are at 


church except myself. It is sweet and full, busy 
and fatiguing at once, the life I lead. In the 
parlour to-night, how beautiful was the grouping 
after tea : the graceful figures of the girls, Miss 
Fisk at the piano, Captain Jones with his wife, 
Dr. Charlie, and spiritual-faced Professor with 
his wife, and the children, all of them to start 
for China, where Professor has been appointed 
consul ; the kind old father and mother looking 
on contentedly at their three handsome sons ; 
the folding-doors affording glimpses of the 
piazzas ; music in the air. I ifked it. The bell 
rang for church, the picture dissolved. Professor 
did not die, as we all thought he would last 
winter. He is well and going on a voyage half 
round the world. Mary, my sister Mary, who 
went with me to see him in his illness, took that 
longest of all voyages in his stead ! 

Am Yeading Peter Bayne’s ‘‘ Christian Life.” 
It will help me to prepare to goto Mary. I wish 
everything might. 

September 8th.—After school hours I ached— 
there are so many flights of stairs, forty in a day 
or more. Went home at dinner time. Father 
and mother are soon to go away. Oh, mother, 
with your sad, sad face, and your black dress ! 
Heaven has much to restore to you for all your 
weary years! I pray God to show me how I can 
be most comforting to you, how I can justly fill 
an only daughter’s place. Life reaches out many 
hands for me, with manifold voices. I am 
intensely alive. I, who am to lie so still and 
cold beside my sister Mary. 

Sabbath morning, September 14th.—Sitting 
in my room dre: in a pretty black silk wrapper 
that mother and Miss Burroughs made. The 
autumn sunlight is pouring in. I am here, but 
Mary, who was always with me, where is she? 
The question mocks me with its own echo. 
Where is she who was so merry, who knew the 

ople that I know, who studied the books that 

study, who liked “‘ Bleak House,” who laughed 
at Micawber and Traddles and read the daily 
Tribune. Where is she who picked up pebbles 
with me by the lake and ran races with me in 
the garden; who sang Juniata and Star-spangled 
Banner? She was so much alive, I cannot 
think of her as disembodied and living still. 
Then there is that horrible doctrine held by 
many who are wise and good, that the soul is 
unconscious until the resurrection. That idea 
worries me not a little. Then, too, lam coming 
right straight on to the same doom: I, who sit 
here this bright morning, with carefully made 
toilet, attentive eyes, ears open to every sound, 
I, with my thousand thoughts, my steady- 
beating heart, shall lie there so still, so cold, and 
for so long. It is coming toward me every 
moment, such a fate as that! But my religion 
tells me that my life shall be unending. One 
interpretation of my creed says that conscious- 
ness shall be uninterrupted both here and there, 
that fruition awaits us in the years where every 
minute shall be full of overflowing and nothing 
shall have power to disappoint. How much a 
human heart can bear, and how it can adjust 
itself! Four months ago to-day I thought if 
Mary died I should be crazed; it made me 
shiver just to take the thought on my brain’s 
edge, and yet to-day I think of Mary dead just 
as naturally as I used tothink of heralive. Yet 
God knows how well I loved my sister and how 
deeply she is mourned. Here on a piece of 
blotting paper I keep in my book is her name 
written over and over again in her careless 
round hand. She used to borrow this same 
piece of paper to dry the fresh pages of her own 
journal not many weeks ago. Oh, dainty little 
hand, I should not like to touch you now! 

September 17th. — This young person, 
F. E. W., reports herself tired and proceeds to 
show cause therefor. Rose a little after six, 
made my toilet for the day and helped to arrange 
the room ; went to breakfast, looked over the 
lessons of the day, although I had already done 
that yesterday ; conducted devotions in the 
chapel ; heard advanced class in arithmetic, one 
in geometry, one in elementary algebra, one in 
Wilson’s ‘‘ Universal History”; talked with 
Miss Clark at noon; dined, rose from the table 
to take charge of an elocution class, next zodlogy, 
next geology, next physiology, next mineralogy, 
then came upstairs and sat down in my rocking- 
chair as one who would prefer to rise no more ! 


Now I have to-morrow’s lessons to go over. 
September 18th.—I have the sorrow to write 
here that Forest Home is sold. The time has 
been when I could not for a moment have con- 
templated the probability of its passing into 
other hands than ours who created and who 
loved it, Alas for the changes of the great year 
of my history, 1862! I am to lose sight of the 
old, familiar landmarks, old things are passing 
from me whose love is for old things. I am 
pushing out all by myself upon the wide, wide 
sea. But there abides 
“The shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” 
October cide. 4 twenty-third birthday has 
come and gone without even a passing remark. 
On Monday my brother Oliver started for Denver, 
Col., after having been ordained a Methodist 
minister, at Joliet, by Bishop Baker. Mother is 
i: eae to see our relatives ; she greatly needs 
the change. Father will board in Chi this 
winter, probably, and for the first time in my 
life I shall have no home. There is a grave in 
Rose Hill cemetery ; most of these changes may 
be traced to it as their cause. 
“The same fond mother bent at night 
O'er each fair sleeper’s brow ; 
She had each folded flower in sight. 
Where are those dreamers now ?” 


October 11th.—Have been ill a week since I 
wrote last. Dear, unforgetful mother has nursed 
me up again. It almost paid to be sick to have 
people so sweet and mindful. My girls were 
marvels of loving kindness. Well, if conclude 
that I cannot stand very much, not so much as 
I supposed. I am just a trifle discouraged to- 
night about the prospect before me. I thought 
this last week as I lay in the bed, that perh: 
God, seeing how I wonder about that ther ife, 
would let me out into it, and it would seem so 
natural to my sister Mary to have me with her 
once again. 

I refresh myself but little with reading nowa- 


days. 

October 12th.—Up here in my room, while the 
people go to church, I watch the long procession 
of young ladies file out along the walks and 
through the trees. The gate under the pretty 
arch Lanes together as the last one passes 
through. One of my pupils, Josie, is sitting 
with me, and I have made her talk, trying to 
draw her out a little, in a friendly way, asking 
her if she likes her studies, if she likes to learn 
new things, if she likes to read refined books, if 
she loves people, if she tries to make them love 
her, if she tries to do them good, if she has 
ambitions and what she expects from life. She 
answers with frankness and enthusiasm. There 
is rare delicacy in the girl. Then we sit by the . 
window in her room. This was Mattie Hill's 
once, and in it I have played many a school-girl 
prank. I tell Josie so as we sit here. She lets 
me into the history of her life, which has been 
sorrowful, and we make a few wondering remarks 
over God’s providences. Then we talk a little 
of being good, and I speak somewhat of my sister 
Mary, and how she lived and died, while I get 
a little nearer in heart to pretty, sad-faced Josie. 
As I turn to leave her room, she kisses me, and 
says, ‘‘ You are the first one that has talked to 
me about being good since I have been in this 
school. I wish you would have done so often.” 
I go back to my room, praying that God may 
make me well again, and that I may love all these 
girls and they me, and that I may do them only 
good. Then I sit down cosy and contented to 
read Harbaugh’s ‘‘ Sainted Dead,” looking out 
often at the window on the bright trees and sun- 
shine of this pleasant, pleasant world, thinking 
my thoughts between the author’s sentences, 
and feeling very full of wonder about my sister 
Mary. I learn that this author thinks heaven 
is a place somewhere far away, and that the soul 
never sleeps, not even for a single moment, and 
I find this sweet quotation : “ Selig sind die das 
Heimweh haben, denn sie sollen nach Hause kom- 
men.” (Blessed are they who are homesick within 
them, for they shail go home). I think the 
book has not a page worth that. I read a 
chapter in my German Testament, “Come unto 
Me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden.” 
Then the folks come back from church, and my 
queer little pupil, Lizzie B——, comes to my 
room. I ask Miss Fisk, my room-mate, about 
the sermon ; she comments briefly, the bell rings, 
and they all go down to dinner. 
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Temperance Wotes. 
BY FLORENCE BALGARNIE. 


e Home Secretary has ordered a Bill to be 
Atied dealing with habitual drunkards, on 
the lines of the recommendations of the Depart- 
mental Committee. Although the session is 
terribly congested with overdue business, it is 
still earnestly to be hoped that time will be found 
for its consideration. When we remember that in 
Liverpool last year one person was actually con- 
victed twenty-six times ; two, nineteen times ; 
one, fifteen times ; two, thirteen times ; seven- 
teen, eight times and upwards; ninety-seven 
persons were before the bench three times ; and 
that Liverpool is only a sample of many other 
large towns, we have a right to demand some 
speedy measure of redress for such a terrible 
state of things, as demoralising to the community 
as to the unfortunate prisoners themselves. 

* * *% 


Would that all towns might take example 
from Silsden, in Yorkshire. This little com- 
munity of some four to five thousand persons, as 
1 discovered during an Easter visit, has only four 
public-houses and one grocer’s licence. The 
temperance sentiment has grown so much of late 
years, that the Liberal Club opened the other day 
will, by a special provision in its trust deeds, never 
have the power to retail drink. Seventeen, out 
of twenty-two of the committee, are total 
abstainers. It is not surprising to find that 
the new premises are fine and commodious, well 
fitted with baths of every description, refresh- 
ment and billiard rooms, and that so welcome 
are the wives, mothers, and sisters of members, 
that two sitting-rooms, as well as bath rooms, 
have been specially set apart for Liberal women. 
The town, although a busy centre of nail making 
and cotton manufacture, is clean and wholesome, 
with well-kept streets, and the inhabitants are so 
keenly alive to their own interests that they boast 
when the Veto Bill becomes law, Silsden will be 
the first to apply it. Although the whole town 
was en fete, festooned with flags and banners, 
and every man, woman, and child seemed abroad, 
there was not a sign of disorder or drunken- 
ness, and at the great demonstration in the even- 
ing, while general political topics such as the 
Veto of the House of Lords roused them, the 
greatest pitch of enthusiasm was not reached 
until the Veto of the Liquor Traftic was enlarged 
upon. Indeed, a chance observer entering the 
hall, might for the moment have imagined that 
a temperance, rather than a political demonstra- 
tion, held the field. 

+ * 

The new licensing law has just come into 
operation in New Zealand, by which, if less than 
half the electors poll, the licences are to remain 
as they are. If more than half poll, and a 
majority favour things remaining as they are, 
the licences will be renewed for three years with- 
out further question. If the majority is in 
favour of reduction the licences must be de- 
creased by not more than one-fourth. But a 
majority of three-tifths of those going to the poll 
can veto the issuing of any licences for the dis- 
trict concerned, thus securing total prohibi- 
tion. Votes for prohibition falling short of 
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three-fifths are added to the votes for a reduction. 
The full results of the voting are not yet known, 
but according to a Times telegram it would 
appear temperance reformers have carried 
prohibition in several districts, have in several 


votes in one district, and by fifty votes in another 
—and have secured a reduction of the number 
of public-houses in many polling districts against 
the organised resistance of “the trade.” This 
is a noteworthy fact, as being one of the first 
results of the enfranchisement of women in that 


colony. 
* * * 


The following memorials have been specially 
drafted on behalf of the British Women’s Tem- 


cellor of the Exchequer : 


To the RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY,— 
Your Memorialists have read with profound satis- 
faction your declaration made at the Foreign Office, 


to the Liquor Traffic Local Control Bill, which your 
Memorialists consider the most important of all the 
questions mentioned in the Queen’s Speech. While 
other measures may be calculated to advance the 
interests of the sections of the community, this one 
affects the social, materia], and moral well-being of 
the whole nation, and is one to which Temperance 
women of this country therefore give their most 
loyal and unflinching support. Isolated although 
ou are from the Representative Chamber, your 
Memorialists trust that, as Leader of the Cabinet, 
you will use all your influence to give the Liquor 
Traftic Local Control Bill an early place in the 
Government Programme. 

And your Memorialists will ever pray. 

To the RicHt Hon. Sir W.G. VERNON HAR- 
couRT, M.P.,—Your Memorialists view with pro- 
found satisfaction the promised re-introduction by 
yourself of the Liquor Traffic Local Control Bill, and 
they read with appreciation your determined words 
thereon, uttered both at the Foreign Office and in 
the House of Commons. 

Your Memorialists trust that you will further use 
your new and powerful influence as Leader of the 
House of Commons to secure for the Bill an early 
place on the Government programme, 


THE LIFE AND DUTIES OF THE 
CITIZEN. 

THE following are the subjects suggested for 
essays by the National Home Reading Union, in 
the May number of the Young People’s Magazine : 
—(a) The effects of the Poor Law at different 
times ; (4) Old Age Pensions; (c) The place 
which the National Home Reading Union might 
fill in social evolution. For the best essay on 
the last-named subject, the following awards are 
offered : 

(1) If a member of the N.HW.R.U.—Free 
membership in any one section for two years, 
and the required books for the young people’s 
or general course, or, if the special course section 
be chosen, the required books for fwo subjects. 
(2) Lf wot a member of the N.ILR.U.—Free 
membership in any one section for two years and 
two books from any of the Union’s required lists 
for the present year. For full particulars, 
address the Secretary, N.H.R.U., Surrey House, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 


other instances narrowly missed it—by eighteen | 


rance Association, and are being widely adopted | 
y branches,’‘and sent to both Premier and Chan- | 


in so far as that declaration included an adhesion | 
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SINCE OUR LAST. 
The International Sanitary Conference is meeting 
in Paris 


| President Cleveland has vetoed the Silver Seign- 
| forage Bill. 

Jane Austin, the well-known American authoress, 
has died at Boston. 

Le Caron, the famous spy of the Parnell Com- 
mission, is dead. 
| __The Budget will probably be introduced on 
| Monday, April 16th. 
| Mr. Gladstone’s houschold have now finally left 

10, Downing Street. 

The Speaker was too unwell to take the chair at 
the House of Commons. 

The match girls employed by Messrs. Bell, of 
| Bromley, are still on strike. 
| Miss Grace Rolleston has given £1,000 to tho 
Throat Hospital, Golden Square, 

The Emperors of Germany and Austria met last 
week at Abbazia, on the Adriatic. 

The Duke of Bedford unveiled a statue of John 
Howard, the philanthropist, at Bedford. 

The marriage of the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith 
; and Miss Tennant will take place on May 10th. 

The arrangements for the Eight Hours Demons- 
tration on May 6th are being vigorously forwarded. 
The deaths are announced of Dr. Reichel, Bishop 
of Meath, Professor Robertson Smith, and Lord 
Hannen. 
| Mr. Asquith has under consideration the question 
of appointing a Committee of Inquiry into the 
prison system. 

Lions are not “ domestic animals,” so according 
to Mr. de Rutzen you cannot be charged with 
cruelty to them. 

Mr. H. T. Tennant has been elected M.P, for 
Berwickshire, and Mr. Humphreys Owen for 
Montgomerysbire. 

It is said that there was an attempt to destroy the 
train conveying the Queen to Florence. But the 
report is not confirmed. 

Mrs. Besant is expected home from India in a 
fortnight. Lord Brassey 1s expected from the same 
country in a few days. 

The International Medical Congress was opened 
at Rome by Signor Crispi, in the presence of the 
King and Queen of Italy. 

The Lean Art Exhibition at the Guildhall was 
opened on Saturday by the Lord Mayor. The last 
exhibition was visited by 236,000 people. 

Two men were killed by falliog from a swing 
boat in which they were painting at Peter Robinson’e. 
Several ladies were injured by their fall. 

The Princess Christian and Princess Victoria 
received purses at Oxford last week in aid of the 
National Union of Teachers’ benevolent and 
orphanage funds. 

Sir G. Trevelyan has moved in the House of 
Commons that Scotch bills should be referred to a 
Grand Committee consisting of all the Scotch 
members, and fifteen others. 

The Liverpool Library and Arts Committee have 
been offered £5,000 anonymously, on condition that 
they subscribe a similar amount for the erection of 
a school of Science, Technology, and Arts. 

A boy spent Easter Monday in eating thirty 
oranges, a whole cocoanut, a mince pie, and 
drinking mineral water champagne. Then he 
had tea, some cake, and lemonade, after which he 
di 


Kossuth was buried on Sunday at Buda- Pest, and 
was the occasion of an extraordinary demonstration. 
Some 2,000 ladies, wives and other relatives of the 
members of the party of independence, followed the 
cortege, 


j a Re de ’ 
SPADA 
12, Rushey Green, Cutford, SE. 


MELLIN’S 
FARTS F O O D VALID, 


MELLIN'S EMULSION 


OF COD LIVER OIL 


CURES COUGHS & COLDS. INVALUABLE for BRONCHITIS, etc. [33 


A FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS. 
‘ Trice 2s, 6d., and 4s, 6d. per bottle, Sample Size Is. 


O£ all Chemists and Stores. a 


ope NN 
Dip ~ * 


Newcastle, Staffordshire, December 12'h, 1892, 


5 IO IS ORS EN ft FS Oe 
Ts i 10s YG 4 + 
Gctober Srd, 1593. AN Illustrated Pamphlet on the Feeding aud Rearing of Infants. Bear Mr, Mellin,—J enclose you phato of my boy 
Thay Sir—! Lave great plevsure to enclose « photo- Malcolm, taken whenhewrs sit nonthsoli!. Whenhe was 
graph of my hoy, AVan Bdward, aged sisteen months, A PracticaL AND SIMPLE TRKATISE FO MOTHERS, seven months he weighed 2/68, Iv is now eleven months 
who, from sex ieens old, ws entirely fed on your Fuod, Containing a large number of Portraits of Healthy and Beautiful Children, to- old, und has exght tecth; he has taken your Food en- 
The elit is very health has had no illness whatercr, gether with Fac-similes of Original Testimonials, which are of the great-stin-  tére'y since he was 1 veel: olt fhave brought up two 


und Tthnk can furrly be considered « recommendation terest to all mothers, to be had, with samples, free by post, on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, Stafford Street, PECKH“M, S.E. 


'v your most eu cel/ent preparution. 
Yours faithfully, Edward Mchen-ie, 


girls also on the boul, why are now agedten years and 
twelve years respectier!y, J ennsider there is no Food 
leke tt for chidren, ours truly, BE, Turner. 


WOMEN’S LIBERAL ASSOCIATIONS. 
ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE WELSH UNION. 
THE annual meetings of the Welsh Union of 
Women's Liberal Associations were held at Rhyl 
last week. Tho business of the Union proper com- 
menced at the Town Hall, under the presidency of 
Mrs. Wynford Philipps, when a Council meeting 
was held, The annual report and statement of 
accounts having been adopted, the meeting pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers. Mrs. Wynford 
Philipps was re-elected president, receiving seventy- 
five voter, as against three for Lady Swansea and 
two for Lady Osborne Morgan. Mrs. Vaughan 


Davies was elected treasurer, and Mrs. Eva M‘Laren 
ted auditor. 


Majesty’s Government 


In the evening Mrs. W: 
sided at the meeting. 


University to women, 


coun’ Referring 
great measure a 
social, and poli 
resolutions were 


(when the previous annual meeting has been in the 
North), aud in North Wales (when the 
annual meeting has been in the South), and at the 
time of the annual meetings of the Welsh Union. 
Seven to form a quorum (without the officers).” 
Afterwards a discussion took place as to the badge 
of the Union. The Welsh harp with the green and 
white ribbon will remain the badge of the Union. 
oe terminated the business of the morning sit- 
ting. - 

At half- one, by invitation of the President 
and Committee of the Rhyl and District Liberal 
Club, the delegates were entertained to luncheon 
at the Hydropathic (Claremont). At the afternoon 
session a resolation was passed condemning the 
action of the Lords. An amendment was moved to 
this in favour of a House of Ladies being sub- 
stituted for the House of Lords. But only five ladies 
voted for it! 

Other resolutions dealt with Disestablishment and 
Disendowment, the Places of Worship Enfranchise- 
ment Bill, Women and the Local Government Act, 
and the Franchise. Mrs. Eva M‘Laren moved the 
adoption of the memorial on the Suffrage to Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre. It ran as follows:—‘That your 


A NATIONAL DRINK REFORM ! 


voting. 


elected additional vice 


Mrs. Morgan Browne, 
Lady 
Mrs. Owen 


had offered a subscription 


The Great Temperance Beverages ! 
KOPS KOPS 
KOPS r KOPS 
KOPS KOPS 
KOPS KOPS 
KOPS Hil KOPS 
KOPS KOPS | 
BRIGHT! PURE!! SPARKLING !!! 
Tie a ee oe ercioauna merersaee! || 
| SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


KOPS NON-ALCOHOLIC KOPS 
KOPS KOPS 
CUARANTEED BITTERED FROM HOPS ONLY. 
An Excellent and satisfying Drink! 

KOPS BREWERY, FULHAM, S.W. 
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memorialists hold that the recognition of our fall 
rights of women as capable citizens is essential to 
the establishment of social justice, and to wise and 
efficient government of the country. Your memo- 
rialists therefore ask you to recommend to Her 
the introduction into the 
Registration Bill of such 
secure to women the right of voting on equal terms 
with men in all matters of local administration, and 
for the election of members of Parliament.” 

ford Phili 
he said t 
zone for Wales, Mr. Thomas Ellis, the champion of 

elsh Disestablishment, being a member of the 
Government. They had also secured a University 
for Wales, which had opened all departments of the 
and which promised a 
measure of education to all the 
A to the Disestablishment ques- 
tion, the President said they intended to 
great concord of in 
cal endeavour. At this meeting 
also carried in favour of Disestab- 
lishment and the Local Veto Bill. 

At the second morning meeting Mrs. Benjamin 
Hughes moved that this meeting, 
sideration the large number of the 
the United Kingdom who are unable to gain a 
‘‘living wage,” and who themselves and their 
families must necessarily have to undergo many 
privations, resolves to memorialise the Government 
to the effect that the different Government depart- 
ments should obtain all the articles which each 
office may require from home 
Alan Lloyd (St. Asaph) second 
which was lost, several delegates abstaining from 


Resolutions in favour of one man ‘one vote, and 
a second ballot were carried. The following were 
presidents: Mr. T. Howell 
Idris (Liberal candidate for the Denbigh Boroughs), 
Miss Florence Balgarnie, 
Henry Somerset, Mr. William Williams, 
(Bristol), and Mr. F. Edwards, M.P. 

Mrs, Wynford Philipps introduced a discussion 
with regard to the literature for the Welsh Union, 
and proposed that it should be written by women. 
Mrs. Herbert Lewis, in seconding, said that a friend 


leaflet, the subject of which she suggested should 


- in functional heart disease, in feverish colds, 


be “ The duty of the electors to vote in accordance 
with their conscience, irrespective of worldly advan- 
” The resolution was carried, and the offer of 

the prize accepted. 
Mrs. Wynford Philipps, in ges the chair, pro- 
poss a vote of thanks to Mrs. Lloyd Jones and the 
ocal Committee for their excellent arrangements. 
Mrs. Eva M‘Laren seconded, and it was cordially 
carried. Mrs. Lloyd Jones acknowledged the com- 
pliment, and referred to the debt of gratitude they 
owed to Mrs. M‘Laren for having come to Rhyl and 
started the Association. Mrs. Viriamu Jones ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to the Union to hold 
their meetings at Car liff next year. The invitation 
was cordially accepted, and the business of the 

Council ended. 


THE CONFERENCE. 


A conference over which Mrs. Viriamu Jones 
presided, followed these meetings. Mrs. Glynne 
Jones, of Bangor, read a paper on “ The Education 
of Women.” To fillthe minimum number of places 
accorded to women on the governing bodies con- 
stituted by the Intermediate Education Act, 154 
women, she said, were required. It was rfectly 
obvious that wherever it was propor that girls 
should be educated, women should of necessity 
have a place on their governing body, so as to have 
a share in the management of such education. She 
contended that women should have a seat on every 
governing body dealing with the education of 
children, whether girls or boys. 

The granting of a charter to the Welsh University, 
and the action of Mr. Acland with respect to Welsh 
education, were the subjects of unanimous reso- 
lutions. A paper was then read by Miss Anna 
Jones on the Welsh Land Question, This was 
followed by other resolutions with respect to the 
Local Veto Bill and grocers’ licences, women and 
the Local Government Act, women and the public 
bodies. We are sorry not to have space to give 
more details, but the whole tone of the meetings 
showed that the members of the Welsh Union are 
animated by the new spirit in politics. 


ener 


provisions as shall 


again pre- 
was a great 


wider 
children of our 


the 
ividual, 


taking into con- 
inhabitants of 


roducers. Mrs. 
the resolution, 


MP., 


New occasions teach new duties, 
Time makes ancient good uncouth, 
They must upward still and onward 


of £2 2s. for the best 
Who would keep abreast of truth. 


WHO 1S GOUNT MATTEL ? 


Count Matter is an aged and yet wonderfully vigorous 
Italian noble who more than thirty years ago began to study 
medicine with a view to the discovery of remedies which 
could cure hitherto incurable diseases. He succeeded in 
discovering one which relieved sufferers from the worst forms 
of scrofulous complaints. | Encouraged by his success, he 

roceeded with his experiments, and found out others. 
Through the favour of the Pope, he obtained the privilege 
of treating thousands of patients at the Hospital of St. Theresa. 
The cures, both of common complaints and of others, were 
very numerous, and in some cases almost miraculous. 


WHAT ARE HIS MEDICINES 
GOOD FOR? 


The two principal medicines attack the causes of disease- 
An enormous number of diseases result from the vitiation of 
the blood, and consequent disorganisation of the veins and 
heart. All these are much benefited by the Angioiticos. 
Other ailments are caused by the vitiation of the lymph 
and the resulting disorders of the absorbent system Glew 
etc.). These are successfully treated by means 0 Anti- 
scrofoloso, whose wonderful power may easily be proved by 
sufferers from indigestion and skin diseases. Besides these 
there are Febrifugo, which has triumphed over numerous 
diseases of the liver and spleen, and is also of great service 
and in cases of 
morbid sensibility ; Pettorale, for the relief of various diseases 
of the breathing apparatus; Scrofoloso Giappone, for the 
relief of vomiting, for curing Diarrhwa, Cholera, some forms 
of Dyspepsia, ete., and for reducing fevers; Dom-fin, the 
specitic for Diphtheria, and some throat diseases ; Marina, the 
specific for eye discases, ete. 

Pamphlet free from the Central Mattei Depot, 
Mall Kast, London, S.W. 
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7- | Temperance Society of some sort enlisting women | Conference, held at Dundce, 20t h, 1894. 
scoTTISH CHURCH UNION CON- | Qho were helpful in prayer and effort ; 2ad, through | speaking of extension mle, “staat rte ad - 
- FERENCE IN DUNDEE. Organising Agency; 3rd, through our literature; | the very intercsting Gcspel temperance work going 


: on” 4tb, through the power of the Press. She hoped | on among the fisher girls in the ‘ ow a 
From our “SCOTTISH! CORRESPONDENT. | the time is not distant when women will be | branch te desired pi them, te allied with 
Tar Spring Conference of the B,W.T.A.8.C.U. was | fally enfranchised, and urged them meantime to | the B.W.T.A.8,C.U., called “The Fisher Girls’ 
held in Dundee on Tuesday, 20th March, in the | use well the powers they haveon the side of | Branch.” The Superintendent of Departments next 
Friends’ Institute. The mect'ngs opened with 8 | righteousness. White, Glasgow, in remarking | gave reports. Miss Wigham advocated the appoint- 
Prayer-meeting, on Monday evening, the 19th, when | on the paper, mentioned that in Colorado and New | ment of a Vigilance Committee to examine into all 
the extension Committee also met. Fifty-two | Zealand, where women are fully enfranchised, their | applications for licenses, and to lodge ‘objections 
delezates were present, when the names were called | vote had been almost solid for prohibition. Mrs. | against the increase of the number of li 
at the beginning of the forenoon sederunt, and | Reid, Glasgow, the next speaker, in a very stirring | houses, and, where possible, to secure the reduction 
many more from different parts of Scotland came | and impressive address, referring to the grand work | of that number. 
later on. Oa Tuesday forenoon Mrs. Blaikie, the | accomplished by Neal Dow in removing 1 
President, conducted the devotional exercises, read- | temptation said, ‘He has made himself immortal PETITION TO THE COMMONS. 
ing and commenting on. the 146th Psalm, “The | by making it easy for young men to do the right, The ti \ 1 a Gs 
Crusader’s Psalm,” drawing from it strength and | and diflicult todo the wrong.” Miss White, who the foll mee eeiitioe i "the Ey ane : wead 
encouragement to all who are joining in the crusade | followed with an address on “ What I saw. in Maine, |.” Y ollowing petition to ouse of Commons :— 
| against intemperance. of Prohibition,” said, that though naturally Maine our petitioners, recognising that the greater part 
5 her opening address the President stated that | js not arich but a poor State everyone has a well- of the misery, pauperism, and crime of this country 
: while affiliated with Eogland, and ready at all| to-do, sturdy, healthy look, while onc main feature | 18 inevitably consequent on the pablic-house system, 
times to adopt hints either from Eogland or | of the law is that it has made social drinking no oe beard with satisfaction of the introduction 
America for methods of work, the Scottish Christian longer respectable.” The morning sederunt closed ae the House of Commons by her Majesty a 
Ipion is quite independent, our aim also being to| with a few words from Miss Lees, who told of a mL’ Near, ne ond Liquor zete on Control 
put down intemperacce in every possible form, to | conference of ladies in Edinburgh to consider what re tong aa Moners ret th: Seay cues 
secure total abstinence for the individual, and pro-| can be done for barmaids, of whom there are eh all 6a ~ iis rd ll a aaa stages 
hibition for the State. Referring to our affiliation | 110,000 in this country, a painful contrast to the fate fg . an mi, \ wal a a nore 
with the World’s Women’s Temperance Union, Mrs. | s-ate of things in America, where there is a law a ps ng ee ae aa tut: ce? a pee: oO! 
Blaikie pointed out how grand a work it is doing, | against the employment of girls in the trade. ted iM n 1870 in Lo a ts tha S ba f ter 
and how much it is needed all the world round. EDUCATION DEPARTMENT rated In n London, for the promotion of tota’ 
So long as Scotland sends oceans of whiskey to : abstinence among the sons and daughters of the 
jo long ; : After lunch the Scottish Executive met at 1.30, | upper and middle classes, who were not always 
India and Africa, so long is she doing all she can het the Mddoational De t Allied for th , 
llify missionary effort. The petition in favour when the Educatio partment was filled for the | reached by the Bands of Hope. She mentioned that 
ve wwobivition, which is being translated into all the | rst time, by the appointment of Mrs. Black (a | the Edinburgh branch, which began with twenty- 
ai fte a Euro pean languages, and is to be pre- member of Glasgow Schoo! Board) as Superinten- | three members, has now over 300, while the total 
4 A to all the Governments in the world, has now dent, her associates being Madame Woyka, and | membership is 9,000. The last address was by Miss 
a ceoplated aaa ibeanisicued by2,000,000 women, | Mrs. Reid, Glasgow, and Mrs. Hannay, Bridge of | Wallace, Glasgow, who gave a deeply interesting 
a Z - H. Somerset and Miss Willard are to Allan, Two vacancies in the Scottish Executive | account of her extension work in different parts of 
take it round the world. She was certain all would | V°t° filled by the election of Mrs. Orr, Edinburgh, | the country. ; 
= h the travellers “God speed.” Mrs Kirk next and Mrs. Black, Glasgow ; Miss Wallace also being In the evening a large pablic meeting was held in 
sh a remarkably able paper on “The Aims and elected officially. Mrs. Hubner was appointed | Bell Street U.P. Church, the particular object of 
Giiects of our Association,” which was also read Minute Secretary. The Conference was resumed at | which was to do honour to the temperance 
nick the World’s Women's Union at Caicago in 230. It was cordially agreed, first by the Scottish | champion, “America’s Grand Old Man,” the 
October last, regarding which Miss Willard says in Executive and then by the Council, to forward an | originator of the prohibition movement, Ex-Provos: 
a letter, “ glad to see your article appeared in full in address to General Neal Dow, the father of Prohi- | Moncur, a tctal abstainer and temperance worker 
the World’s minutes, and will go round the world.’, | bition. as of forty years standing, presided. Mrs. Blaikie 
The address was beautifully illuminated and | followed with a bright and most interesting sketch 
AIMS OF ASSOCIATION. handsomely bound in red morocco, in album form. | of the life of General Neal Dow. Baillie Chisholm, 
This paper stated that our Association aims atin- | A note from the President was to accompany the | Glasgow, addressed the meeting. After a short 
fluencing the Womanhood of Scotland, Ist, through | gift, mentioning that the address had been approved | address from Mrs. McKinnon, Miss Wigham moved 
congregations, for in aimost every church thereisa ‘by the B.W.T.A. Scottish Church Union spring and Madame Woyka seconded the resolution. 


WHY HAS 


BROWN&POLSON’S 
CoRNFLOUR 


sucH A VERY LARGE SALE? 
Its PURITY, STRENGTH, and FLAVOUR have secured for it 
an unequalled reputation, and buyers willingly pay for it a slightly higher 
price, knowing it is cheaper in the long run, and therefore more economical. 
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PSS GOGOAINE BUMSTED’S s Fretful 


Babies 


} A thin beverage of full favour, now with mary 
j heneticlly taking the place of tea. Its active 
principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies 
by tha needed energy without unduly exciting the 
; Py Pided stn m Varkets and Tins, by Grocers, r 
4 Chemists Lorie Ot ie HomeOnaEnis | are a great anxiety to their mothers and try everybody's patience. Do not 
| = _—____ —— be impatient with them. Fretfulness is a sure sign of ill health, for nature 
intended babies to be chubby and cheery ; above all, do not give soothing 
syrups or any injurious remedy which may make matters worse and at 
best can only give ee relief. How much wiser to remove the cause 
of the trouble ! which, in almost every case, arises from the indigestible agd 
innutritious nature of the baby’s food. Infants and growing children need 
food which is not only flesh-forming, but which alao contains the organic 
phosphates (viz., the phosphates taken from a plant, and not chemical 
peo vitally necessary for the development of the frame—t.e., the 
nes, muscles, teeth, brain. Without this phosphatic nourishment, for 
which their nature craves, they become irritable and fretful, and in such 
cases ‘‘ Frame Food” Diet isacertain cure. Itisthe only food which contains 
soluble phosphates extracted from Wheat Bran, and is therefore, without 
doubt, the must nutritious food in the World. Nursing Mothers find that 
the phosphatic nourishment in ‘‘ Frame Food" Diet greatly aids the flow 
and the nutritive nature of thefr milk; and the same unique phosphatic 
nourishment replenishes the drain on the system of Expectant Mothers with 
the best results fur both mother and child. N.B.—‘‘ Frame Food " Dict is the 
cheapest cooked fvod, 1-Ib. tins being sold for 1s. by Chemists, Grocers, &c., 
j-1b. sample in handsome enamelled box sent free, on receipt of 3d. for 
postage, by FRAME FOOD CO. Lv., Lombard Rd., Battersea, London, 8.W. 
(Mention this paper.) : 
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LONDON-GLASGOW. 


sv PHILP’S COCKBURN HOTEL, 


9 & 10, ENOSLEICH CARDENS, LONDON. 


large new Hctel opposite Euston, and within tliree 
minutes’ walk of St. Pancras and King's Cross 
S‘ations. 
PCOM & BREAKFAST from 4s. 6d. to 52. 6d. 
Telegrams—‘* Luncheons, Iondon.” Also at 
6. Montague Piace, Russell Square. 
ROOM AND BREAKFAST fiom 32. 6d. 
In connection with 
Philp’s Cockburn Hotel, 141, Bath St.. 
Glasgow. | 
Becently improved and handsomely re-decorated. 
Passenger Elevator 
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= Conducted on strictly ‘Temperance Pvinciples. 
Patronsced ty Lady Henry Somerset ene friende. 
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NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S 
TEMPERANCE ASSOCIATION, 


FEDERATED TO THE WORLD'S WOMEN’S 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 
President—LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
Headquarters, 84, Memorial Hall, London, E.C. 
SECRETARIES of local branches are reminded of 
the Eighteenth Annual Council of the National 
British Women's Temperance Association which will 
be held at Holborn Town Hall during the second week 
in May. Full particulars will be announced later. 
The meetings will extend over May 7,8, 9,10. The 
following temperance hotels will give reductions to 
visitors who desire to attend the meetings : — 
PHILIPS COCKBURN Houvsg, 9, 10, Endsleigh 
Gardens, N.W. (opposite Euston Station), 


Room for One Person... ee fi 3/6 
Double Room, each Person wee w. 2/6 to 3/6 
Breakfast, from ... cea wee «. 1/6 to 2/6 
Teas, from...  . wes wee 1 /> to 2/6 


Two persons occapying the same room, will get 
bed, attendance, and breakfast,.for 4/6 and 5/-cacb. 

THE WEST CENTRAL HOTEL, 75, 105, Southamp- 
ton Ruw, W.C., 


Rooms for One Person ... res 1/6 to 2/- 
Rooms for Two Persons ... wae 1/6 to 3/- 
Breakfast ... Kon ces sea «. 1/6 to 2/- 
Tea ... 1/3 


Service 9d. per day each person. 
WILD’s TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 34-40, Ludgate 
Hill 


Rooms for One Person ... we 2/6 to 4-/ 
Rooms for Two Persons ... ao 4/6 to 6/- 
Breakfasts ... ss nee 1/6 to 2/- 
Tea sn eee 7 1/6 


Attendance free. 

These hotels are all situated within easy walk- 
ing distance of Holborn Town Hall, Grays Ion 
Road. Delegates and others who desire to go to 
hotels would do well to write some time in advance 
to secure accommodation. 

SPECIAL ABRANGEMENTS for Lunch and Tea, at 
popular prices, to be served during the meetings in 
Holborn Town Hall, are being arranged. 


NEWS FROM THE BRANCHES. 

DARLINGTON LADIES’ TEMPERANCE ASSOCIA- 
TION.—The annual meeting was held in the 
Mechanics’ Hall, on Tuesday, March 13th. Io the 
afternoon, a lecture on “Temperance and the 
Machinery of Life,” was delivered by Mra. Hancock, 
of Sunderland. Mrs. Mounsey presided. In the 
evening a public meeting was held, presided over by 
Mrs. Gurney Pease. The annual report, which was 
a most encouraging one, was read by Miss M. L. 
Jefferys, hon. secretary. Mrs. Hancock addressed 
the meeting, dealing principally with the proposi- 
tion of the B.W.T.A. to found an Industrial Home 
for Inebriate Women on an improved system. 
Many, at the close of the meeting, took collecting 
cards and boxes to raise funds for this object. 

EspBW VALE.—The Annual Meeting of this 
Branch was held in Saron Vestry, on the 20th of 
March. The celebration of the anniversary of the 
ninetieth birthday of General Neal Dow havin 
been held in the afternoon. The officers elect 
for the ensuing year were as follow :—President, 
Mrs. Clara Powell; Vice President and Treasurer, 
Mrs. Gower; Secretary, Mrs. Agnes Bray ; Financial 
Secretary, Mrs. Goulding. The report of work done 
during the year was satisfactory, including public 
meetings, monthly meetings of members, house-to- 
house meetings, and attendance at brewster Ses- 
sions, also canvassing for Liquor Traffic Local Con- 
trol Bill petitions. A programme of work for the 
year is in course of preparation, and the secrctary 
has issued over twenty ‘“Inebriate Home” boxes 
with promise of success. 

HEBBURN.—The Annual Meeting was held on 
Wednesday, March 2lst, in St. Andrew’s Institute. 
Mrs. Scholefield, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, one of the 
founders of the B.W.T.A., took the chair, and Mrs, 
Gurney gave an address. Music by Miss Adam and 
the. Misses Coote added to the enjoyment of a well- 
attended meeting. Pledges were taken at the close, 
after which tea was served in an adjoining school- 
room. 

NEWBuURY.—Oa Thursday evening, March 22nd, 
a meeting was held in the Shaw Mission Room, 
when a pleasant evening was spent under the pre- 
sidency of Miss Mason, who gave an address. The 
Mieses Bridgman sang a duet, Miss Hodgetts gave a 
recitation, and Miss E. Midwinter an address. At 
the close four men’s pledges were taken. 

SALTASII.—A new branch was formed here on 


Wednesday the 21st inst. by Mrs. Shepherd, who | 


was ably assi:ted by Mrs. Long, Plymouth, and Miss 
Gill, of Devonport. Clear exposition of B.W.T.A. 
principles and earnest, intelligent advocacy of tem- 
perance resulted in the enrolment of fifteen 
members. The [resident pro tem, is’ Mrs. C. P. 
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Penherthy, Warleigh Villa, and Secretary pro tem. 
Mrs. Davey; Vic2-president, Mrs. Blatcalcy, | ort 
View. 

MIDDLESBROUGH.—A drawing-roum meeting was 
held on Thursday, March 15th ; Lady Fry presided. 
Mrs. Hancock gave an interesting address on the 
proposed Industrial Farm Home for Incbriate 
Women. A collection was taken in aid of the pro- 
posed Home. Mrs. Hancock addressed the mem ers 
of the W.T.U. in the evening on the same subje>t. 
Collecting boxes were distributed. 

A Women’s Meeting was held on March 20th to 
celebrate the ninetieth anniversary of Neal Dow's 
birthday. Addresses were given by Mesdames 
Saunderson, Thompson, and Wherrit. Music and 
songs at intervals. A birthday cake, weighing 
about 21lbs, was cut up and handed to the audience 
with afternoon tea. 

Hay e.—aA large and enthusiastic meeting was 
held in the Copperhouse Chapel on March 20tb, in 
celebration of the Hon. Neal Dow’s ninetieth birth- 
day. There was a representative platform of 
Rechabite, British Women, and other Temperance 
workers. Rev. J. D. Walton moved a resolution in 
favour cf the “ Direct Veto Bill,” seconded by Rev. 
T. Richards, and supported by Rev. J. Snow, and by 
Mrs. Polkinghorne, president of the B.W.T.A., which 
was carried unanimously. An address of congratu- 
lation was sent from the meeting to the Hon. Neal 


MP., with ‘“‘an earnest request from the Hayle 

Branch to support the Bill, and praying that it may 

be passed in this Session of Parliament.” 
BEVERLEY.—The Members held their 


recitation, and Miss Morley a paperon Temperance 


résumé of Lady Henry Somerset's meetings at Hull 
and Grimsby. Seven new members joined. 

ST. ASAPH.—A public meeting was held here on 
the 21st inst., under the auspices of the local branch 
to celebrate the 90th birthday of General Neal Dow. 
Owing to the ynavoidable absence of Mrs, Herbert 
Lewis, the chair was taken by the Rev. J. Jones. 
The meeting was very well attended, and addresses 
were delivered by the chairman, Mrs. Berna Evans 
Caerwys, and Mr. Fred. Llewellyn Jones of Denbigh. 

ABERGAVENNY.—The second Annual Meeting 
was held on Thursday March 15tb in the Presby- 
terian Church, preceded by a social tea in the 
school-room, to which about sixty sat down. The 

ublic meeting was addressed by Mrs Hughes 

Gwyneth Vaughan) and several local friends, wuile 
solos and quartettes were rendered at intervals, Ihe 
report of work done during the past year was en- 
couraging. R. Gardener, Esq. took the chair. The 
Branch now numbers sixty members. 

MasuHam.-— On Good Friday two meetings were 

held in the Wesleyan Chapel. In th2 afternoon 
Mies Clipsham of Bardney, preached an excellent 
sermon to a very good and attentive audience, In 
the evening a public meeting was held, presi 'ed 
over by Rev. J. Nield, and addressed by Miss 
Clipsham, and Mrs. Nield, and at the close a 
collection was made for the Inebriate Farm Home. 
The Chapel was crowded, and s:veral plejiges were 
taken. 
NEW CLEE AND WEELSBY BRANCH, GRIMSBY. — 
The monthly meeting of the Branch was recently held 
in tne Presbyterian School-room, whea aa earnest 
and practical address was given by Rev. W. Locke- 
Smith, Free Methodist Church. A thrilling recita- 
tion was given by Mrs. Austin. There was a good 
attendance, and all secmed to be stirred to greater 
earnestness by the meeting. 

CARDIFF.—On March 28th the Cathay Branch 
held a public meeting in Minny Street School-room 
(kindly lent for the occasion). Miss Jones presided 
Mrs. Trask gave a Gospel temperance address. 
Several other friends gave recitations and solos, 
Pledges were taken at the close. 

Nort SHIELDS.—A very successful mission was 
held here from March 11th to 15th, conducted by 
Miss Fothergill, of Darlington. 
evinced and workers aroused to further efforts on 
behalf of the cause. The annual tca and meeting 
took place on the 15th March. Miss Fothergill 
addressed those present, Satisfactory reports of 
work were presented to the meetiny. 

WALLASEY AND NEW BRIGHTON BRANCHES.— 
A very large gathering of members and friends 
assembled inthe Presbyterian Hall. Trafalgar Road, 
on Wednesday afternoon, March 21st. Tie meeting 
was addressed by Miss Dutton, of Warrington, and 
Miss Whittaker. president of the Wallasey Branch, 
Mrs. Muir, vice-president, in the chair. In the 
evening the meeting was hell in the Wesleyan 


We 
On Tuesday, March 26th a petition in favour of 
the * Direct Veto Bill,” containing 2,286 signatures 
from “ Hayle and district,” was sent to the House of 
Commons, with a letter to C. A. V. Cunybeare, Ksq., 


first 
“ Pleasant Afternoon” on Wednesday last, at which 
Mrs. Honor gave a Bible Reading, Mrs. Woodcock a 


Unity, Mrs. Griffin, the President, spoke about 
methods of work, and Mrs. 8. H. Clark gave a brief 


Much intcrest was | 
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Chapel, New Brighton, the chair being taken by 


Mrs. Gleave, p:e:ident of the New Brighton branch. 


Miss Dutton sp.k2 of the great work of General 
Neal Dow. 


ToxTETH (Liverpool).—A book and letter of 


congratulation was sent to America to General Neal 


Dow by the branch, on the anniversary of his 


ninetieth birthday. 


STocKTON.—On March 19th a meeting was held 
in the club-room Temperance Hall for those who 


had recently signed the pledge, and their friends. 


A most enjoyable evening was spent by all present. 
A telling address was given by Mrs. Bell. 

BINGLEY.—On Saturday, March 17th, the Bingley 
Branch of the B.W.T.A., together with the Men’s 
Temperance Union held a very successful tea and 
meeting in celebration of General Neal Dow's 
birthday. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Mrs, James Shaw writes that 
Batley Branch has sent 2s. 6d. to the Inebriate 
Home Fand; also Huddersfield Band of Hope, 5s. ; 
and 2s, Gd. has come from The Working Men’s 
Mission Hall. Mrs. Shaw is actually working in 
the district on behalf of the Association. 

FLEETWOOD.—A successful meeting has been 
held in the Co-Operative Hall, at which Miss 
Balgarnie was the principal speaker, The Rev. 
T. H. Kirkness presided. The Kev., A. Bailey, Mr. 
W. H. Dickenson (port-missionary), Rev. W. 
Whitham, Dr. and Mrs. Penman, and Miss Riley 
took part. 

Uxnripce.—A public tea and meeting was held 
in the Town Hall on March 28th, to celebrate the 
first anniversary of the Uxbridge and District Total 
Abstainers Union. The National B.W.T.A. was 
represented by Miss Tearce, of Maidenhead, and 
Mrs. Ward Poole. W. S. Caine, Esq., M.P., presided. 
Mr. J. Hilton (U.K.A.), J. D. M. Pearce, Esq., M.A, 
J.!., and others gave addresses. An excellent 
report of work was read by Mr, W. J. Hutchings. 
Special reference to the Local Brazch of the 
B.W.L.4., whic is doing ac:ive work in the district, 
was made in the rep_ri, 

East LoNDON WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEM- 
PeERANCE Uxion.—The Union has recently sus- 
tained a great loss by the death of Mrs. Gregory, of 
Lower Clapton, one of the oldest members of the 
Council, and since its formation President of the 
Hackaey and Victoria Park Braoch of the Union. 
Mrs. Paddon writes in glowing terms of the splen- 
did work accomplished by this loyal-hearted worker — 
in the cause. Space prevents us recording many 
incidentsinthelite of Mrs, Gregory which betokened 
her zeal and enthusiasm in the Temperance move- 
ment. 

Mitt Hitui.—Mrs. Tomkinson, of Wellington 
Hall, farpocley, adiressel a successful meeting 
here recenily. Mrs. J. Allen Dobson presided. 
J. I, Burden, Esq., of Hendon, was present, and 
addressed the meeting. A collection, inaid of the 
Industrial Farm Home for Women, was taken, and 
after paying expenses, 15s. was sent to Miss 
Gorham. Mrs, Allen Dobson has lately been 
successful in opposing the granting of a spirit 
licence at the Brewster Sessions. 2 

Mrs, Aukland writes to say that many branches 
of the B.W.T,A. have been favoured with most in- 
teresting lectures upon *‘ The Bible Wiae Question,” 
by the Rev. J. Piper, of Belfast, Clapton, Stoke 
Newington, Willesden, Blackheath. and other places 
have had good meetings. Tne annual meeting of 
the Bible ‘'emperance Association held recently at 
Excter Halt was a gre st success, 


A GOOD REPORT. 
During March, Mrs. Emmett has addressed meet- 
ings at Sunderland, Haydon Bridge, Hexham, 
Prudhoe, and Hatton in the North. 

In Yorkshire she. visited Hull, and addressed 
meetings at Great Horton (drawing-room and 
public). Ba:nsley (also drawing-room and public), 
Morley, Dudley, Hill, and Bingley (thirty-one new 
members joined), Stanningley, Burmantofts, and 
Leeds. 

Mrz. Emmett has formed four new branches; 
namely, Haydon Bridge, Hexham, Great Horton, 
and Bartsley, with total membership of 125. 

Mrs Das:n, who has rvcently visited the Isle of 
Wight has reorganised the Ventnor Branch. Most 
satistactory work has been done for the Association 
by Mrs, Dann while in the I:land. 


A SUGGESTION TO DELEGATES. 

We strongly recommend, on the part of delegates 
to the forthcoming Council, a careful study of the 
Parliamentary rules for the conduct of our meetings. 
Each delegate should possess for reference a copy 
of the last annual report, the first annual leaflet, and 
the card of Parliamentary rules, These will be 
sent on application pcet free, for six stamps, to any 
address in the kingdom. The Secretary, 24, 
Memorial Jiall, Farringdon Street, 


| 
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HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


WHOLESALE PRICES. 
NEW DRESS FABRIC. 


pure Irish Flax Art-Linen, fast colours, one yard 
wide, from 1/- per yard. 


PATTERNS AND PRIOE LISTS ON APPLICATION: 


POR 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS, 
(EsTABLISHED 1766). 


NEW BOND STREET, Wi. 
(Two Doors from Oxford Street); 


16, BEDFORD STREET, BELFAST; 8 & 9, SUFFOLK STREET, DUBLIN. 


89, 


O LET.—UNFURNISHED SIT- 
TING-ROOM AND BEDROOM with 
furnished windows. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


30 WORDS FOR 23. 


Qd. for each Additional 9 Words, 12s, 6d. a week, 

Displayed Advertisements 5/- per ineh, 
Joun Happow & Cc., LaTEST TIME TUESDAY. 
ci re 


eae ee OUNG LADIES WISHING TO 
Ho ae High-class Edu- BARN MONEY are invited to join a 
cation for Girls. Large staff of class, in a pleasant mantey house, for 
Visiting Professors and three Resident | jearning Shorthand, on the Light Line 
metlod,which-can be acquired in five weeks. 
al | Terms, Bix Guineas for the five weeks 
Referees— | board and instruction.—Address, Mrs. 
WALTERS, Highfield, Ben ahaa core 
W 8,308. 


william ' Street, Dublin.—Apply, Lady : 
P.incipal, Belmont, Victoria Avenue, OUNTRY BOARD and RE&ESI.- 
Ha-rogate. DENCE for WOMEN, near the Sea, 


from 10s. 6d. weekly.— Write Secretary, 
Women’s Convalescent Home Association, 
29, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street. [F. 


O LET.—2 Bedrooms and Sitting- 

Room, furnished, with attendance. 

Sslubrious situation.—Apply, Mrs. Ramsay, 
New Ridley, Stocksfield-on-Tyne. 


LONDON. |— Sadat 


WILD'S SITUATIONS, ETC., WANTED. 


30 WORDS For 1s. 6d. 
9a. for each Additional 9 Words, 
Temperance Hotel| = 
84 to 40, LUDGATE HILL. 


Three insertions as Two. 
Joun Happor & Co., Latest TIME TUESDAY, 
Home Comforts. Cleanliness & Quiet. 
Central for Bus‘ness and Pleasure. 


poate (best part).—Good 
Private TEMPERANCK BOARDING 
HOUSE, conducted on Obristian 
ponsipien: home comforts; 42s. to 528. 6d. 
uclusive weekly.—Miss WoopwaRD (mem- 
ber of Royal British Nursing Association), 
Haverstock Villa, Claremont Road. (F. 


People Dont 


Live by principle, but by circumstances. Blood 
Matches at lid; per doz. boxes are generally 
bought instead of honest, health-preserving 
Safeties at 2)d. perdoz. Salvation Army Improved 
Safety Matches (‘‘Lights in Darkest England”) 
are the best in the market, and as cheap as an 
decent Safety. The Salvation Army Match 
Factory pay higher wages than any firm in the 
trade, and is a genuine Home Industry. 


You Can 


Help the poor sweated match girls by buying and 
using only Salvation Army Matches. Enlist the 
sympathies of your Grocer or Oilman, if you can; 
if you can’t, threaten the interests of his pocket, 
and he’ll wake up. We will help you with literature 
to send to your friends, if you will only write us. 
Wake up your shopkeepers! wake up your 
friends! and, above all, wake up yourself! 


Write for further Information to— 


272, WHITECHAPEL ROAD, E. 


TO LET, APARTMENTS, ETC. 


30 WORDS FoR 2s, 
od, for each Additional 9 Words, 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- per inch, 


JoHN Happon & Co , LATEST TIME TUESDAY. 


M®s. PEARSALL SMITH highly 
rec-mmends man and wife as care- 
takers. Thoroughly reliable and 
trustworthy. Total sabstainere.—Address, 
44, Grosvenor Road, Westminster, 8.W. 
[w.s. 292, 


OWN-MAKING.—Perfect fitting. 
Hygienic and artistic. Smocking, and 
all kinds of needlework, by practical}: 

experienced lady. Moderate charges. Pat- 
terns and advice.—F.F., oA. 17, 
Aubert Park, Highbury, N. (w.s. 291. 


canary yellow, red 
The set of 3, is., tree, with instructions. — 
—RAaYNER, as above. [w.s.302, 


IANT WHITE MARGUERITE.— 


large flowers year after year. 


as above. (w.s.303. 
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E and head noises 
overcome, Simple, 
ew. Permanent, Painless, 

Particulars Free, 


The H. 0. WALES CO., 62 & 68, N 
Street, London ME 


.] e 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


30 WORDS For 2s. 
Od. for each Additional 9 Words. 
Displayed Advertisements 5s. per inch, 


Joun Happor & Co., Latest Time TUESDAY, 
HE SCARLET COLUMBINE, dis- 


tinct, striking, andelegant. Absolutel: 
hardy, and sy to 3 well- 


easy manage. 
rooted plants, 1s., free, with instractions for 
growing.—Mre. Rayner, Highfield, South- 
ampton. (w.s.301. 


CELAND POPPIES, daintily beau- 
tiful, but of the easiest culture, Now 
the as cut flowers. Pure white, 

- Lilac scented. 


Perfectly hardy, and needs only to bs 
once planted to yleld ion of 
hree strong 
plants, 1s., free, with { tions.—RaYNER, 
8.303, 


GEM FOR HANGING BASKETS. 
—Trailing Bellflower (Campanuls 
fragilis), wreaths of lovely ealver- 

shaped blue flowers. Hardy, easily grown. 
Three nice plants, 1s., free, with instruc- 
tions.—RayYNER, as above. (w.s.304. 


HE UNIVERSAL CLIMBER. Vir- 


HE HARDY MAIDENHAIR 
(Thalictrum adiantifolium), fine folis ge 
cloeely resembling the famous fern. 

Excellent for cutting. Flourishes anywhere. 
Three strong plants 1e., free, with instruac- 
tions.— RAYNER, as above, (w.s.306. 
pe CHRYSANTHEMU MS.— 
The Beginner's Dozen, ¢p!endid colours 
and forms, vigorous, free-flowering 
sorts, sure to dowell. 12 well-rooted plants, 
2s. 6d., free, with instructions.— RAYNER, as 
above. (w.s.307, 


——_—_——— 
OTICE,—Lindsey & Sons’ Trusses, 
Blastic Stockings, and Belts.—Best 
house for all kinds of Sur; Band- 

ages. A female attendant. Price list post 
free,—32, Ludgate Hill, and 40, Gracechurch 
London; and 8, Broad Btreet, 


Genuine Devonshire Clotted Cream 


in air-tight Tins, 2s. 6d. lb., free; 21 very 
large, selected New-laid Eggs, 2s. 9d., free 
(breakages replaced). Dairy-fed Pork, etc. 
—Mrs. Conyers, Kilkhampton, Stratton, 
N. Devon. (r.1, 


I 
ATCHWORK ! PATCHWORK !— 
Patchwork for the mi'lion, for 16 days 
only. Never such a thing offered to 
the public before. As we are now clearing 
our enormous stock of Summer Prints, we 
will send free, on receipt of 15 stamps, 50 
splendid pieces of Print for Patchwork. 
ow is the time for making cheap aud warm 
quilts for the winter. This is thorou ghly 
genuine.—Sellick & Co., Freemantle ; 
Cotham, Bristol. Thousands of testimonials 
received. (F. 


— 


“Woman's Signal.” 


SCALE OF ADVERTISEMENT CHARCES, 


Tradeadvts, 1. a » 5/- per inch, 
Series ... 4/6 thirteen, 4/- twenty-six, 
3/6 fifty-two. 


Page .. vee eee we £10 
Half-page ... . £5 5s. 
Quarter vee £3 158, 


Special positions by arrangement. 


Situations wanted... .« 380 words 1/6, 
Three insertions as two. 


Situations vacant... «. 30 words 2/-. 
Three insertions as two. 


To Let, Educational, For Sale, and Miscel- 
laneous advts. __... +» 80 words 2/- 
yd. for every Additional 9 Words, 
Three insertions as two. 


All advertisements should be sent to the 
sole Agents— 
JOHN HADDON & CO., Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C., 
not later than TUEspAy morning for inser- 
‘ions iv the vext issue, 
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UNFERMEN TED. 


This Wine is highly approved WS 
and frequently prescribed by Qs 
Sir B. W. RICHARDSON, 
Dr. NORMAN KERR, -s) 
Dr. J. J. RIDGE, Pr 
Etec, atne part 


Particulars of 
price, dose, ete, 
Post free on appli- 

Sample Half-hottle free 

by Parcel Post for 3/9 

ww CAs ERALD EBILL- 
TY, INDIGESCL ON, & NER- 

Y VOUS EXHAUSTION. Alsoas 

eC. 
F. WRIGHT, MUNDAY & CO., 


SS cation, 
Beocelly, SERATO URE in 
MERTON ROAD, KBNSINGTON, LONDON, W. 


IKEATING'S _ 
| P OW 


ER 


Horas RO BUC cP returnees) 
Reveseste secs 
ee Tx as A S 


eas 


Ww AACE RPE RT 


Sold inTins 64182/6 


THE VERY 
BEST MEDIUM 


FOR 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


(PREPAID) 
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CASH’S 


WOVEN NAMES, INITIALS, and 
FIGURES, 


Embroidered in fast Turkey Red Cotton 
on Fine Cambrio Tape. 

Far superior to marking ink for household 
linen, and invaluable for sewing on to socks, 
blankets, and other articles for whioh mark- 
ing ink cannot be used. 


Smali Old English Name. 
Gladstone. | 


: Small Script. Name. 


Extra Small Old English Small Old 
Name, English Initial. 


Small Old English 
Combination. 


Small Script 
Combination. 


a a) 
;C« 


Small Script 
Initial, 


Extra Small 
J igures. 


Small Cross- 
Stitch Initial. 


ine 5 = 


All Specialities can be obtained from 
any Draper, 

NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK (with woven 

patterns of material) FREE BY POST. 


Addivss— @ 


J. & J. CASH, 
Manufacturers, 
COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 
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C2esc EEE eee 
9 with boiling water or milk, | 
will make a large breakfast 
cup of the most delicious, | 
digestible, absolutely pure | 
“The Typical Cocoa of English ld ee OL STAI EE LE 


Manufacture— Absolutely Pure.” 


‘The Analyst. Pure Foveige 


eres eee 


99) arr paneer | 


“A SMALL SPOONFUL 
of CADBURY’S COCOA, 


CHEMICALS | 


USED ‘ 
the finest flavour, entirely 
(As in many of F \ 
the socalled | free from any admiature ” | 


the greatest strength and 


Cocoas). 


THE WHITE RIBBON PUBLISHING CO. 


Pamphlets, Etc. 
GIFT CARD: A Nineteenth Century Nativity. 


Designed and Drawn by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. Post free, 9d. 


CHILDREN’S ILLUSTRATED BOOK: Our Village Life. 


Written and Designed by LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


Post free, 2s. 


THE SCIENCE OF MOTHERHOOD. 


By MRS, PEARSALL SMITH (H. Ww. §.). 


SURSUM CORDA. 


By MRS. JOSEPHINE BUTLER. Price 3d. 


Price 6d., post free. 


The SECRETARY, 24, Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C. 
Cee Ee eee eee KK 


LOOK WITH 


Worps of genuine thankfulness for benefits received are apt to be 
pleasant reading. When addressed to us they warm the cockles of 
ovr heart, and we are not ashamed to say 82. There isn’t half 
enough of that sort of thing in this wicked and forgetful world. 
But there's one matter of more consequence than gratitude— 
namely, the learning of the lesson that lies behind tt. Be good 
enovgd, now, to look at this point straight, with both eyes. We 
mean you—everybody who may read this. 

On the table at which I write is a letter dated Nov. 21st, 1893, 
and signed by Mrs. Emma Fisher, who states the case in the 
plainest of plain English. She lives at Little Braxted, Witham, 
Essex. The last sentence of the letter is this: ‘‘ Vo words can tell 
the gratitude we all feel for the restoration of our daughter.” 

This is proper, it is natural, it is well said. But unless we go 
deeper this article won't be worth printing. A pupil is grateful to 
the teacher who solves a tough mathematical problem for him, but 
the teacher would prefer to have his pupil learn mathematics. 
You see? Of course. Well, then, let us begin right. We will 
quote Mra. Fisher’s letter. It isn’t amusing, it isn’t new; but it 
is worth committing to memory, especially by fathers and mothers. 

“From childhood,” says Mrs. Fisher, ‘‘my daughter Ada 
suffered from bilious sickness. She was always heavy, tired, and 
weary. She had no life or energy; she wasn’t able to run about 
and play like other children. Her skin was sallow; round her 
mouth, earz, and neck it was of a gold colour. She complained of 
a constant nausea and bad taste in the mouth, and her tongue was 
thickly coated. Her food seemed to do her no good, for after a 
meal she had a gnawing, empty feeling at the stomach. 

“This was her condition for years in spite of medicines, of 
which I am sure she took enough to set up a chemist’s shop. In 
April, 1890, whilst in service at Marks Tey she had an attack of 
sickness, during which she strained so hard as to break a blood- 
vessel. The doctor pronounced her case to be critical, and Mrs. 
Fincham telegraphed for me to come at once. On my arrival the 
doctor said, ‘ Mrs. Fisher, I am glad you have come in time; you 


BOTH EYES. 


‘‘ Even as it was she was quite prostrate—as cold as marble, 
and unable to speak, except in a low, feeble voice. For five days 
and nights I watched at her bedside. Soon afterwards I took her 
home, where for three weeks she continued in a prostrate condition. 

“In June, 1890, through the kindness of the Lady Associate 
of the Girls’ Friendly Society, Ada was sent to the Convalescent 
Home at Walton-on-the-Naze. After having been at the Home 
for a fortnight she got a trifle stronger, and obtained a light 
situation with a lady residing in that town. See was still weakly, 
however, and suffered such intense pain after eating that we feared 
she might have another attack at any time. 

“She lingered on until the following November, when I re- 
ceived a letter from her mistress, saying that Ada was taking 
Mother Seigel’s Curative Syrup, and was already much better. 
When, a few months later, I went to see her, I was astonished at 
the improvement this medicine had effected. She looked quite a 
new creature—the very picture of health, all the sallowness and 
yellow colour having left her. She could eat any kind of food, and 
nothing disagreed with her. Since then—between two and three 
years ago—she has enjoyed good health, Had it not been for 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup, I feel convinced she would have been an 
invalid for life. No words can tell the gratitude we feel. I will 
gladly answer any inquiries. (Signed) Emma Fisher.” 

_ These are the facts. Now, what is the lesson? Here we have 
the case of a young girl who was handicapped with illness. She 
was set apart by it, “counted out” from play, from pleasure, Yet, 
when old enough, she tries to work. You have read the history of 
that effort. As for the drugs she swallowed bah ! it makes one 
both sick and angry to think of it—everything for symptoms, 
nothing for her real complaint—indigestion and dyspepsia. That, 
although its poisons had saturated her system, was quickly cured 
when the true antidote was used, 

The lesson? Need we put it in words? "Tis this: Don’t let 
such trouble come to your children or to yourselves, Note the cause ; 


note the remedy. Then thank us for prevention ; it is better than 
cure. 


